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Interior of a typical auto- 
matic electrically-opera- 
ted pumping station. The 
two 300 gallon per minute 
centrifual pumps are each 
driven by 15-hp. CS West- 
inghouse motors. 
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Government Ownership 


and the Fears of Investors 


After expressing in his first report his belief that 
public ownership and operation will be the ultimate 
solution of the railroad problem, Joseph B. Eastman, 
Federal Co-ordinator of Transportation added, “If and 
when that time arrives, the impelling motive will prob- 
ably not be logic or theory, but the practical one that 
private enterprise and capital will not be able to carry 
on successfully. That has been the general experience.” 

\What conditions and causes might make it impossible 
for private enterprise and capital to carry on? The 
railways will require large increases in their net earn- 
ings to enable them to refinance with private capital 
their outstanding obligations as they come due, and to 
enable them to raise the new capital needed for im- 
provements, especially to meet competition and reduce 
operating expenses. Given adequate increases in net 
earnings, they will be able to carry on successfully 
under private ownership. Without them they will be 
unable to do necessary financing. The one thing which 
will make government ownership inevitable, if it be- 
comes inevitable, will be lack of the actual and pros- 
pective net earnings required to inspire the confidence 
of investors. 


Mr. Eastman on Attitude of Investors 


“The present attitude of investors is a most import- 
ant factor for consideration,” said Mr. Eastman else- 
where in his report. “To ascertain this, a member of 
the co-ordinator’s staff interviewed numerous officers 
who have charge of the investment of large amounts 
of capital for insurance companies, banks, and like 
institutions, as well as large personal investors. He 
found that they are beset by fears with respect to rail- 
toad investments. The confidence inspired by the pro- 
visions of the Transportation Act, 1920, has gone and 
disillusionment has taken its place.” Why have those 
from whom the railways have, in the past, been able 
to get capital for refinancing and for expansion and 
improvements lost the confidence inspired by the 
Transportation Act? One reason not mentioned by 
Mr. Eastman is that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission did not give effect to the rate-making provi- 
sions, and they have now been repealed. Reasons 
mentioned by Mr. Eastman include, “the competition 
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of motor trucks and other transportation agencies, the 
obsolescence and probable abandonment of aut gery 
road property, what may happen from monetary infla- 
tion, the operation of the new Securities Act, the con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence elect 


waterway, the ne; 
of railroad maintenance, 


increase in taxation, domina- 
tion of labor, the possibility that underlying securities 
will not be sufficiently protected in reorganization 

the delay in effecting railroad consolidations, regula- 
tion by the Commission, and a host of other 
Whether or not these fears are justified is not here 
the point. 


things. 


The evidence is cotivincing that they prevail 


in the and 


investing class, exert a most serious 
influence.” 
These statements of Mr. Eastman, taken together, 


are of great importance. The adoption of government 
ownership of railways would produce political and eco- 
nomic effects of the first magnitude. A large majority 
of the people of the country want to avoid it because 
they regard these effects with deep apprehension. Mr. 
Eastman, who does not share these apprehensions, in- 
dicates clearly in the statements quoted how and why 
the adoption of government ownership will occur, if 
it ever does. It will be because such fears of investors 
as he mentions are justified. By the same 
way to avoid government ownership will be to show 
that these fears are not justified by removing their 


token, the 


causes. Private ownership cannot be maintained if 
investors are to be given reason to fear indefinitely 


that the railways cannot “come back” financially. 
Proposals Harmful to Railroads 


What, then, is being done, or is being proposed 
shall be done, by government to help or handicap the 


railroads? They are being made and offered loans 
with which to tide them over the present crisis and 
enable them to increase their expenditures for the 


purposes of rehabilitating their properties and con- 
tributing toward the improvement of general business, 


but unless their net earnings largely increase these 
loans may prove a burden rather than a blessing. The 
Rayburn bill for the. regulation of carriers by highway 
has been introduced in Congress, but is making slow 


progress. Numerous bills to increase railroad operat- 











ing expenses are being introduced at the instance of 
organized labor. These include bills for a six-hour 
working day, to limit the length of trains, and provid- 
ing pensions for employees. In the aggregate the in- 
creased operating expenses caused would amount to 
hundreds of millions of dollars—probably to more than 
the largest amount of net operating income that the 
railways ever earned. The construction of the St. 
Lawrence. waterway would divert traffic from the east- 
ern lines. The Tennessee Valley power project will 
destroy a large amount of the coal traffic of the rail- 
ways in its territory. Bills have been introduced for 
power projects in the Missouri Valley and in the areas 
drained by the Arkansas, Red and White rivers, which 
similarly would reduce railway coal traffic. 

“Because of recent and continuing improvements in 
fuel power generation, it is evident to all informed 
engineers,” said Frank R. Innes, western editor of 
Electrical World, in a recent address before the St. 
Joseph Valley Section of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers at South Bend, Indiana, “that 
generation of electricity by water power plus trans- 
mission and distribution to the places of electricity use 
is rapidly becoming a more costly and less socially de- 
sirable process than local electrical generation by fuel 
power.” Consequently, what these proposed large 
government expenditures for the generation of elec- 
tricity by water power contemplate, is not only the in- 
cidental reduction of the production and transporta- 
tion of coal, but the creation of means of producing and 
distributing electricity at a higher cost than is incurred 
in producing and distributing it by steam power. The 
total taxes paid by the railroads have declined during 
the depression, but relatively they have increased be- 
cause they take more cents out of each dollar of gross 
revenues now than ever before. 


Scared Investors and Business Revival 


Perhaps one of the most extraordinary incidents that 
ever occurred in Congress was the passage by the Sen- 
ate on February 1, without a record vote, of a resolu- 
tion introduced by Senator Norris of Nebraska, 
requesting the president to send to the Senate “a 
comprehensive plan for the improvement and develop- 
ment of the rivers of the United States, with a view 
of giving to Congress information for its guidance in 
legislation which will provide for the maximum amount 
of flood control, navigation, irrigation, and develop- 
ment of hydro-electric power.” In this and other 
similar measures introduced, there has appeared noth- 
ing to indicate that any consideration is to be given 
to whether irrigation to increase farm production is 
needed, or the proposed navigation will result in 
cheaper transportation, or the proposed development of 
hydro-electric power will result in cheaper production 
of power, or as to the effect that will be produced on 
capital already invested in private industry by the in- 
vestment of the taxpayers’ money in competition 
with it. 

Do the people of the country believe the confidence 
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of investors in railway securities essential to the avoid- 
ance of government ownership will be restored by fail- 
ure of Congress to pass any legislation to reduce the 
unfair competition to which the railways are subject, 
and by the enactment of legislation which would greatly 
increase their operating expenses, and restrict the in- 
crease of their traffic? A vital requisite to a revival 
of all private business is the restoration of the con- 
fidence of investors in the future earning capacity of 
the great basic industries of the country, including the 
railroads and the companies that produce electrical 
power. Do the people believe the confidence of private 
investors in the earning capacity of the country’s great 
basic industries can be fully restored in the face of 
wholesale threats to use the power of government to 
increase their operating expenses, and, at the same 
time, reduce their business? 

Mr. Eastman referred to the operation of the new 
securities act as one of the reasons why those who 
control large amounts of capital “are beset by fears 
with respect to railroad investments.’ Probably the 
securities act does interpose serious obstacles to the 
investment of large amounts of private capital in private 
industry, but fears being created by the adoption and 
advocacy of radical government policies as to whether 
the principal and interest of new capital, after it has 
been invested, will be safe are and will be, until they 
are removed, a more formidable obstacle to the invest- 
ment of private capital than the securities act. 


Rail Travel Constantly More 
Attractive and Economical 


Speed in transportation—effective speed, that is to 
say—is not simply the miles per hour which a vehicle 
can be made to travel, nor yet is it the elapsed time 
in which a journey may be made between two points 
under exceptionally favorable circumstances. In a 
world of business, when for most people even time 
to be allowed for pleasure travel must be known in 
advance, the only effective speed is one which can be 
relied upon under all circumstances. Without in any 
way deprecating the convenience or speed of other 
forms of transportation upon occasion, it is still true 
that the only transport agency which can be relied 
upon sufficiently at all times to enable business plans 
to be made in advance around it is the railroad. 

We hear much of the rapidity of airplane travel, 
and how, for instance, such service has brought New 
York and Chicago within four or five hours of each 
other. What we do not hear so much about are the 
times when weather conditions are such that New York 
and Chicago are a week apart by air transport and 
when its effective speed thus suddenly declines from 
150 miles an hour or more to that of the horse drawn 
canal boat. But at such times, just as in fair weather, 
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the trains between the two cities continue to operate, 
and very seldom indeed are they even a few minutes 
late. 

The Railway Age has offices in New York and Chi- 
cago and for many years has made use of the Twentieth 
Century and the Broadway Limited for important inter- 
office correspondence, and not in memory has the mail 
ever failed of delivery on the day following its dispatch. 
We have also used the air mail extensively and have 
found in our experience that its batting average—i.e., 
of delivery the next day—has not worked out much 
better than 75 per cent, if it has done that well. In 
spite of the advances made by air transportation, there- 
fore, the minimum time interval which separates New 
York and Chicago continues to be, for all practical 
purposes, 17 hours and 45 minutes, the running time 
of the “Century” and the “Broadway.” 

Motor transport, it is true, can operate in weather 
when airplanes cannot be flown, but it is rendered slow, 
dangerous and uncomfortable by conditions which af- 
fect the quality of railway service scarcely at all. Thou- 





Long-Distance Train Schedules—january, 1934, Compared with 
January, 1929 


Jan. 1929 Jan. 1934 _ Reduction 
Fastest Fastest in_Elapsed 
Miles Schedule Schedule Time % 

New York — Boston 229.1 5 hr. 10 min. 4 hr. 45 min. — 8 
New York — Pittsburgh 439.9 9 hr. 18 min. 8 hr. 59 min. —3 
New York — Washington 226.5 4 hr. 40 min. 4 hr. 15 min. —9 
New York — Montreal 384. r. : 9 br. 35 min. —4 
New York — Miami 1386. 35 hr. 45 min. 28 hr. : —22 
New York — Chicago 961.2 20 hr. 17 hr. 45 min. —l1 
Chicago — Los Angeles 2228. 63 hr. 56 hr. ; —ll1 
Chicago — Seattle 2190. 68 hr. 59 hr. 15 min. —13 
Chicago— San Francisco 2258 63 hr. : 60 hr. 55 min. —3 
Chicago — Montreal 848 22 hr. 25 min. 18 br. 10 min. —19 
§t. Louis — Dallas 688.2 18 hr. 25 min. 17 br. 45 min. — 

St. Louis — Kansas City 278.7 7 hr. 28 min. 7 br. 6 min. — 65 
Washington — Detroit 684.2 17 hr. 50 min. 16 hr. 15 min. —9 
Toronto — Montreal 334. 7 hr. 40 min. 6 hr. 30 min. —15 
San Francisco—- Portland 771. 21 hr. 55 min. 21 br. 35 min. —2 
Cincinnati — St. Louis 339. 8 hr. 30 min. 7 br. 30 min —12 
Richmond — Cincinnati 580 17 hr. 10 min. 14 hr. 24 min 16 





sands of persons who thought, possibly, that they would 
never need to avail themselves of the railways again, 
have recently had occasion to turn to them once more 
by reason of the handicap offered to motor transport 
by the severity of the weather. In view of the con- 
tinued dependence of the public on the railways for 
passenger transportation, in spite of the rapid advances 
made in highway and air transportation, it is gratify- 
ing to note that steady strides have been and are being 
made, despite unfavorable business conditions, to ac- 
celerate and otherwise improve railway passenger 
service, 

The extent of the continued improvement in speed 
is indicated in the accompanying table, which shows the 
fastest train schedules between important cities chosen 
at random from the Official Railway Guide—January, 
1934, being compared with the same month of 1929, 
before the advent of the depression. The increases 
noted are all the more remarkable in view of the 
scarcity of funds needed to bring track, signals and 
equipment up to the standards necessary to permit ac- 
celeration without sacrificing either safety or comfort. 
Of the increased speeds, that between New York and 
Miami is particularly noteworthy, and even more so 
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when it is recalled that the 1929 schedule itself repre 
sented a marked acceleration over that of a few years 
before. 

The completion of the Union Pacific and Burlington 
stream-lined motor trains, with others to follow them 
shortly, holds promise of still further improvement 
soon to come but, even without this, the American rail- 
ways stand in the forefront of the railways of the 
world in the operation of long-distance trains at high 
sustained speeds. England, and more recently Germany 
and France, have some trains operating over relatively 
short distances which exceed the start-to-stop speeds 
of most American trains, but, when it comes to sus- 
tained high speeds over long distances with trains 
which weigh twice as much as those in Europe, the 
American railways have few equals and no superiors 
a fact which English observers very readily acknowl- 
edge. For example, the Railway Gazette (London) 
has recently pointed out that the famous L.M.S. train, 
the Royal Scot, which was exhibited at the Century 
of Progress Exhibition at Chicago, would have to have 
its schedule for the run from London to Edinburgh re- 
duced by 45 minutes before it would equal the average 
speed which the Broadway and Twentieth Century 
Limiteds maintain over a distance more than twice as 
great. Not only is this so but, says the Railway 
Gazette, in America “long-distance high speed is com- 
bined with strict punctuality, which could hardly be 
claimed here.” 

Not only is railway passenger service much faster 
than it was before the depression. It is also more com- 
fortable and much cheaper. In January, 1929, the 
average revenue per passenger-mile was 2.968 cents. 
In November, 1933, the latest month for which statis- 
tics are available, the average revenue had declined to 
2.041 cents—a reduction in price to the passenger of 
more than 31 per cent. It is certain that the average 
cost to the passenger was still further reduced in 
December, since it was that month in which the wide- 
spread reductions in rates became effective in Western 
territory. 

Combined with the higher speeds and lower prices, 
the railways have greatly extended air conditioning 
and are continuing it so that the time is now in sight 
when train travel will become generally clean and 
comfortable under all circumstances to the same extent 
that it is now safe and reliably fast. In short, travel- 
ing by train has become one of the greatest bargains 
which American industry is offering to the public, and 
that the public is becoming aware of this is shown by 
the fact that the constant decline in the volume of 
traffic which occurred with few interruptions since 1923 
appears finally to have been arrested. By contrast, 
every month of 1933 since May showed an increase in 
the volume of traffic over the same month in the pre- 
ceding year. As the public becomes more widely ac- 
quainted with the improvements which have been made 
in service and prices, it may be expected that this 
upward tendency will become even more pronounced. 
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Article No. 19 


Should Railway Freight Service Be 
Advertised ? 


Trend recently toward employment of advertising 


-lmprovements 


in railway transportation offer opportunity for 
effective use 


NE of the largest-selling “unadvertised” products, 
© if not definitely the largest-selling, is railway 

freight transportation. This principal product of 
the railways has sold in the past to an amount of nearly 
$5,000,000,000 per year. ven last year, when the 
country was in the depths of its worst business depres- 
sion, approximately $2,500,000,000 worth of railway 
freight transportation was sold, far more than the whole- 
sale value of all motor vehicles, parts and tires produced 
during the year. Yet railway freight transportation, in 
marked contrast to the products of the automotive in- 
dustry, has been advertised, if at all, only upon a narrow 
scale, so that the railways’ basic product, from the prac- 
tical standpoint, can almost truly be described as un- 
advertised, so far as the general public is concerned. 
Although freight advertising has been argued pro and 
con for a number of years, such advertising as the rail- 
ways have done has been devoted almost exclusively to 
that smaller proportion of their transportation product 
represented by railway passenger service. 


The Pros and Cons of Freight Advertising 


Various reasons have been advanced for the failure of 
the railways to use advertising in the promotion of their 
freight business. It has been said that the volume of 
freight traffic is determined solely by general business 
conditions and is not susceptible to expansion by ad- 
vertising or any other form of railway selling effort. 
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It has been said that the routing of freight is determined 
by physical or other conditions, that railroad service is 
completely standardized and, consequently, that adver- 
tising could not possibly affect the traffic situation. With 
only a certain amount of potential business, it has been 
said that advertising by one railway would simply be 
duplicated by the advertising of its railway competitors, 
so that all would assume an extra and unnecessary ex- 
pense with no possibility of increased return. Finally, 
it has been said that freight traffic cannot be secured by 
advertising but is influenced only by personal solicitation. 

The advocates of the use of advertising to promote the 
sale of railway freight transportation contend, however, 
that even if these conditions did exist in the past, they 
no longer prevail; that the methods which may have 
been the best which the railways could devise during 
the years of their monopoly of the freight transporta- 
tion business of the country are no longer adequate be- 
cause of the entrance of keen competition. They point 
to the already substantial and still widening band of 
traffic which is today handled not by railways but by 
railway competitors, setting up a margin of traffic to- 
ward the solicitation of which the railways need to 
project their best selling efforts. Just what this margin 
of currently non-railway traffic amounts to in dollars 
and cents of freight revenue, no one knows exactly. 
However, exhaustive analyses of the freight taken from 
the railways by motor trucks in a number of middle 
western states indicate that, in 1931 alone, truck com- 
petition took from the railways of the country freight 
traffic which would have brought the railways, had they 
retained it, revenues of between $500,000,000 and $600,- 
000,000. Surely, say the advocates of use by the rail- 
ways of every possible means of increasing their freight 
business, this is a mark worth shooting at. 


A Traffic Solicitor in Printed Form 


In reply to the claim that traffic is controlled by con- 
ditions beyond the influence of railway traffic depart- 
ments, the proponents of freight advertising ask why, 
then, should railways employ freight solicitors ? if 
railways need freight solicitors—and this need is un- 
questioned—then they also need freight advertising, 
which is simply a traffic solicitor in printed form, in the 
judgment of those advocating the use of this effective 
selling arm. They call attention, furthermore, to the 
fact that freight transportation is no longer completely 
standardized; that railway transportation is different 
from competitive forms of transportation, and even the 
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service rendered by some railways now differs from 
that offered by others, giving the railways something 
definite to talk about in freight advertising. 


Personal Solicitation vs. Freight Advertising 


Finally, on the question of personal freight solicitation 
versus freight advertising, it is pointed out that no 
soliciting force can possibly call upon all shippers, large 
and small. The findings of one road which made a 
complete check of its shippers and the amount of busi- 
ness secured from them is cited. This road found that 
10 per cent of its shippers gave freight traffic to the 
railway which brought in 70 per cent of the freight 
revenue, while the remaining 90 per cent of the shippers 
were the source of the traffic from which the remain- 
ing 30 per cent of freight revenues was secured. The 10 
per cent of shippers are those whom the railways can 
and do approach by personal solicitation, say the ad- 
vocates of freight advertising, but the 90 per cent, whose 
business may very well represent the difference between 
profit and loss to a railway, are those who seldom or 
never receive a call from a railway traffic department 
representative. 

Only by advertising can this important bulk of railway 
shippers be reached. Since their business, like that of 
larger shippers, is constantly being solicited by railway 
competitors, the railways, say those who favor freight 
advertising, must get their sales story across to all of 
them, and this can be done, not merely by personal so- 
licitation, but by a combination of personal solicitation 
and intelligent advertising. 

Thus stands the argument at the present time, with 
neither side able to prove its case beyond a doubt be- 
cause railway freight advertising has never been thor- 
oughly tested. There have been a few examples of 
distinct freight-service advertising by railways, but not 
many. Except for a number of specialized campaigns 
in traffic publications and some use of direct-mail ad- 
vertising, railway freight advertising has been rare 
rather than common. 


Some Exceptional Campaigns 


There have been a few notable exceptions, however, 
to prove the non-advertising rule. One outstanding 
freight campaign was that of the Pennsylvania which, 
several years ago, published a series of advertisements 
in national magazines and in newspapers on the occasion 
of the naming of 20 or more of its principal scheduled 
freight trains. As the first freight advertising cam- 
paign on such an elaborate scale, this one attracted wide 
attention and comment. 

The Missouri Pacific, during the last 10 years, has 
experimented to some slight extent with freight adver- 
ising. A campaign partially devoted to advertising for 
ireight business was started about two years ago in 
several national magazines of general character as well 
as in a number of recognized trade publications. Indi- 
vidual pieces of copy in the national campaign were 
reproduced locally also in newspapers along the line; 
for example, the magazine advertisement devoted to 
Kansas City, Mo., was reproduced in the Kansas City 
Papers, in large space, together with a box in which the 
national publications where the advertising had ap- 
peared, were listed. Other freight advertising which 
the Missouri Pacific has tried has included a campaign 
which ran two years ago in Arkansas newspapers to 
promote the new storedoor collection and delivery serv- 
ice of the Missouri Pacific Transportation Company, 
and a special campaign which was launched during the 
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latter part of last year in connection with an experi- 
mental live stock rate on the Belmont branch. 

In addition, the Missouri Pacific has conducted two 
experiments in radio broadcast advertising, partly for 
the promotion of freight traffic. Although the series of 
broadcasts was largely designed to publicize the impor- 
tant cities and localities served by the Missouri Pacific, 
there were in addition specific programs devoted to the 
industrial, agricultural and natural resources of the 
states served by the railway, and from time to time 
programs concerned exclusively with the Missouri Pa- 
cific freight service were interpolated. 


Launching the “Blue Streak’’ 


Another notable example of railway freight adver- 
tising was the newspaper campaign with which the St. 
Louis Southwestern announced the inauguration of its 
“Blue Streak” freight train and co-ordinated train and 
truck service between St. Louis, Mo., Memphis, Tenn., 
Little Rock, Ark., Pine Bluff, Shreveport, La., and 
Texarkana, Ark. Describing the train as the “fastest 
freight train in America,” the railway scheduled full- 
page advertisements, some of them in two colors, in 
one or more newspapers in Chicago, St. Louis, Shreve- 
port, Little Rock, Pine Bluff, Texarkana and Memphis. 
In addition, advertisements ranging from 600 lines to 
1,300 lines in size were published in newspapers in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Cleveland; Detroit, Mich.; Evansville, 
Ind.; Indianapolis and Pittsburgh, Pa. This campaign, 
believed to have been the first in which full newspaper 
pages in two colors were used to acquaint the public with 
a single new train, was looked upon as a milestone in 
railway freight advertising. 

Newspaper and magazine advertising has been used 
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to some extent by the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford to promote specific types of freight service, such 
as the “Maine Bullet” and “Speed Witch,” high-speed 
freight trains, and the arrangements for fast handling 
of strawberries from the South to New England. Pub- 
lication advertising has been supplemented in these cases 
































CAPITAL OF THE 
MID-SOUTH‘ 


And one of that section’s 
greatest rail centers... 
A natural gateway for a 
large portion of the south 
and southwest...Pre- 
eminent as an inland 
cotton market, as a hard- 
wood lumber market and 
as a producer of cotton 
seed products and mixed 
feeds . . . this is 


A progressive city served by 
a fleet of Missouri Pacific 
freight and passenger trains 
that follow the routes of the 
Sunshine Special, The Texan 
and the Southern Scenic 


SOUTH 
Thru Ark and Loui to 
New Orleans and the Louisiana 
Coast. 





SOUTHWEST 
Thru Arkansas to Houston, San 
Antonio, Mexico and intermedi- 
ate points. 


WEST 

To Little Rock, Dallas and Fe. 
Worth and, thru the El Paso gate- 
way to Arizona and Southern 
Californ 

NORTH 
To St. Louis and, by convenient 
connection in St. Louis Union’Sta- 
tion, the north and east. 


NORTHWEST 
Thru the White River Valley to 
KansasCity, Omahaandthe North- 
west, and thru Kansas, Colorado 
and Utah to the Pacific Coast. 


DEPENDABLE 

FREIGHT AND 

PASSENGER 
SERVICE 


“A SERVICE INSTITUTION” 


MISSOURI PACIFIC STAGES 


AUXILIARY TO MISSOURI. PACIFIC LINES 





The Missouri Pacific Has Made Successful Use of a Series of Semi- 
Institutional Advertisements in Developing Freight Service 


by circulars widely distributed, by lithographs displayed 
on the sides of New England Transportation Company 
trucks, and by counter cards and stickers for attaching 
to correspondence. 

In addition to these few examples of specific freight 
advertising campaigns, many roads have engaged during 
recent years in institutional advertising by means of 
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which a more or less direct effort has been made to pro- 
mote freight business. Such was the determined and 
successful newspaper campaign which the Missouri-Kan- 
sas-Texas launched in the Southwest last year. 


Freight Service Virtually Unadvertised in So-called 
“Consumer” Publications or Advertising Media 


Despite the examples of railway freight advertising 
which could be cited, however, it is a generally admit- 
ted fact that railway freight service is virtually unad- 
vertised so far as the so-called “consumer” publica- 
tions or advertising media—newspapers, general maga- 
zines, radio, etc.—are concerned. Such advertising as 
has been done in these media has been, in nearly every 
instance, of a temporary or experimental character, and 
this fact in fairness needs to be taken into consideration 
in any examination of the results of freight advertising 
campaigns which the railways have tried. 

In general, inquiry among the railways has failed to 
bring forth much tangible evidence of benefits to be de- 
rived from freight advertising. One of the reasons for 
this undoubtedly is that such advertising as the railways 
have done has been in a form largely institutional rather 
than specific in character and has been designed to secure 
results in the long run rather than immediately. On 
the other hand, there is a certain amount of evidence of 
the effect of advertising which is concerned with some 
new and definitely improved type of freight service. 
For example, the Cotton Belt’s campaign in launching 
the “Blue Streak” is believed to have played an im- 
portant part in the quick response of shippers to the 
establishment of the new train. While believing that 
the expenditure of much money for general freight 
advertising is not remunerative, the New Haven has 
found that advertising of special freight service, such 
as it has done in the case of the “Maine Bullet” and the 
“Speed Witch,” is necessary and helpful. 

The Missouri Pacific reports definite results from its 
national advertising and from the campaign which was 
run in connection with the establishment of the experi- 
mental live stock rate on its Belmont branch. The busi- 
ness on this branch has grown steadily since the an- 
nouncement of the new rate and the beginning of the 
advertising campaign. The freight traffic department, 
well satisfied with the results, feels that little, if any, 
business would have resulted from the new rates and 
service if they had not been publicized by means of the 
advertising campaign. 

Additional tangible evidence of benefits to be derived 
from advertising of new and improved freight service 
in newspapers and magazines may be in the making at 
this time. The eastern railways, which recently began 
to provide store-door collection and delivery service for 
l.c.l. freight, are supporting the solicitation efforts of 
their representatives with widespread advertising to pro- 
mote the use of the new service. For instance, the 
Pennsylvania is now in the midst of an extensive adver- 
tising campaign on its new pick-up and delivery service 
in several magazines and in many newspapers along its 
lines—the outstanding current advertising campaign of 
its kind. The satisfactory initial results of the estab- 
lishment of the new service are believed to be due, in 
part at least, to this extensive publicity campaign. 


Service Improvements Handicapped Without Advertising 


Should railway freight service be advertised? Ad- 
vocates of railway freight advertising are convinced that 
by no other means can the fullest benefit be secured from 
the freight traffic development activities of the railways. 
The railways are effecting marked improvement in their 
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freight service by speeding up trains, by inaugurating 
collection and delivery service, by establishing new com- 
petitive rates and so on. But, it is contended, these im- 
provements cannot be expected to attract the additional 
traffic which they deserve unless the shipping public is 
aware of their existence. 

The fact cannot be ignored, say those who favor the 
use of advertising in the development of railway freight 
business, that advertising has an accepted and proven 
part in the modern selling methods of successful pro- 
ducers of goods and services. The railway business is 
not so exceptional that it will meet failure in the use 
of the sales methods which have worked consistently 
for other industries. The railways have less of a mo- 
nopoly of transportation than the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company and the various public utilities 
like electric and gas companies have in their fields, yet 
these companies have long and successfully used ad- 





In the Issue of March 3 


Traffic recovery and new traffic development 
are the primary needs of the railways, to stop 
and reverse the trend of ebbing revenues. Can 
railway passenger and freight traffic be increased 
despite competition already strong and constantly 
growing stronger? If so, how can this be brought 
about? The next and final article in the Traffic 
Development Series will review the suggestions 
and conclusions of the other articles in the series, 
under the title, “Competition Can Be Overcome!” 











vertising to increase their business. If advertising pays 
these companies, as it does, it will pay the railways. 

Freight advertising, say its advocates, cannot take the 
place of personal solicitation but it can reach shippers 
who never see a traffic solicitor, and it can increase the 
efficiency of traffic solicitors and make it easier for them, 
in calling upon large shippers, to obtain more traffic with 
less effort. It is in supporting traffic solicitors and in 
making the general shipping public aware of the better 
rail service now available that advertising upon a broad 
scale is believed to have a place of its own in the freight 
traffic development activities of the railways. 





lefferson Canyon, Mont.—Northern Pacific in Foreground; Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Across the River 
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Motor Trucking Code 
Effective February 25 


WasuinerTon, D. ¢ 
HE Code of Fair Competition for the Trucking In- 
7 dustry, which has now been signed by President 
Roosevelt, becomes effective on February 25 when 
the administration of its provisions will be assumed 
temporarily by a National Code Authority of nine vot- 
ing members—seven to be chosen by the Board of 
trustees of American Trucking Associations, Inc., and 
two to be selected in a manner approved by Administra- 
tor Johnson of the N. R. A. This temporary organiza- 
tion will subsequently be supplanted by an elaborate set- 
up of national, regional, state and divisional authorities 
selected in accordance with the code’s provisions. 
Exempt from the code’s provisions are vehicles used 
principally for the transportation of used household 
goods and used office furniture and equipment ; vehicles 
not operated for hire except to the extent that such 
transportation is subject to another N. R. A. code; 
farmer-owned vehicles transporting produce from farms 
to markets and such vehicles when transporting for 
neighbors on a reciprocity basis ; and, with certain stipu- 
lations, the trucking operations of bona fide farmers’ 
cooperative associations. The moving vans, however, 
are exempt only pending a public hearing to be held prior 
to June 15, after which hearing “the Administrator shalt 
make a determination in respect to the modification or 
extension in whole or in part of such exemption.” 
Meanwhile household goods carriers claiming exemption 
are required to register with the code authority of the 
household goods storage and moving trade. Jurisdic- 
tional disputes with related industries are to be adjusted 
by a board of review representing the industries involved 
with final decision on any controversy left with the 
Administrator. 


Hours of Work and Wage Provisions 


The hours and wages provisions are calculated to fix 
the maximum for the former and the minimum for the 
latter and nothing in the wage provision is to be ap- 
proved which “tends to set a maximum as well as a 
minimum.” Clerical and office employees are limited 
to a six-day week of 40 hr., with a minimum weekly 
wage of $14 in places of less than 250,000 population 
and $15 in cities of more than 500,000 population. 
Drivers and helpers are not permitted to work more 
than 108 hr. in any consecutive two-week period, nor 
more than 192 hr. in any consecutive four-week period, 
nor more than 12 days in any 14-day period. Except in 
cases covered by an emergency provision these employees 
assigned to trucks will be paid at 114 times their regular 
hourly wage rate for all time worked in excess of 48 hr. 
in any one week. The emergency provision in this con- 
nection is designed to meet seasonal demands for 
transport when drivers will be permitted to work an 
additional 12 hr. beyond the 108-hr. minimum in any 
two-week period. 


All time spent by an employee on or in any vehicle 
shall be considered time worked “unless such employee 
is a relief employee off duty engaged on a vehicle 


equipped with a sleeping compartment.” Subsequent 
provisions defining “off duty” and “‘deadheading’’ are 
to be submitted in 90 days. Minimum wages of drivers 
and skilled labor are graduated in accordance with sec- 
tions of the country and the population of cities; they 
range from 30 cents per hr. in places of less than 15,000 
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population in the South to 55 cents per hr. in Northern 
cities of 2,000,000 or more population. 

Employees, other than drivers and office workers, are 
not permitted to work in excess of 48 hr. per week 
averaged over a three-week period, nor more than 54 
hr. in any one week, nor more than 12 days of any 14- 
day period. They are to receive 1% times their normal 
rate of pay for all hours worked in excess of eight per 
day or 48 per week and the minimum rates in this classi- 
fication range from 25 to 40 cents per hour. Maximum 
hours do not apply to employees engaged in an execu- 
tive or managerial capacity, i.e., those in the North re- 
ceiving $35 per week and those in the South receiving 
$30. Neither do they apply to watchmen who are per- 
mitted to work 56 hr. but not more than six days in any 
seven-day period. 

Under another provision employees are given the 
usual N. R. A. right to organize and bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own choosing. 

Under Article VII—Rates and Tariffs, the code re- 
quires that all operators must file, with appropriate State 
or Regional code authorities, schedules of minimum rates 
— must be adhered to until altered schedules are 

ed. 

Rates must be sufficient to cover all costs of service 
except “such lesser rates as may be approved by the 
appropriate code authority permitting such for hire 
member to meet the rates and tariffs of a competitor 
outside the industry.” 

The elaborate set-up for the administration of the 
code evolves from the divisional code authorities into 
a national organization and the latter has final juris- 
diction. Divisional code authorities may cover either a 
natural division of the trucking industry or an area 
division of a state. If organization of such a divisional 
authority be decided upon it shall have four voting mem- 
bers elected by truck operators—two on the basis of 
votes cast by registered members voting as firms and 
two on the basis of registered members voting on the 
basis of vehicles registered under the code. 

State code authorities have primary jurisdiction with- 
in a State or other area assigned by the National Code 
Authority. The four voting members of State authori- 
ties are elected in the same manner as are voting mem- 
bers of divisional authorities. 

Regional code authorities are given jurisdiction over 
interstate matters and concurrent jurisdiction with other 
regional code authorities on inter-regional matters. 
These regional authorities, composed of one member 
from each State involved, are chosen by the State code 
authorities. 

The National Code Authority is charged with the 
general administration of the code and, among other 
specific powers granted to it, it is given authority “to 
function through such trade associations and other 
agencies as it deems proper and through the Regional, 
State and Divisional Code authorities . and pro- 
vided that such subordinate code authorities, trade as- 
sociations and agencies shall at all times, be subject to 
and comply with the rules, regulations and restrictions 
laid down for them by the National Code Authority and 
the provisions of this code and of the Act.” Voting 
members of the National Code Authority, succeeding 
those temporarily appointed at the outset, will be elected 
by members of regional code authorities. 

The code requires that within 30 days after its ef- 
fective date or within 10 days after their entering the 
trucking business all operators must register with the 
appropriate authority. Concluding articles list trade 
practice rules among which are those designed to elimi- 
nate rebating in all its forms. 
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Freight Car Loading 


EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 
[ February 3 amounted to 564,098 cars, an increase 
of 2,532 cars as compared with the week before and 
of 78,039 cars as compared with the corresponding 
week of last year, but a decrease of 9,825 cars as com. 
pared with 1932. Loading of merchandise, coal, and 
coke showed increases as compared with the week before 
and all commodity classifications except live stock showed 
increases as compared with last year. The summary, 
as compiled by the Car Service Division of the American 
Railway Association, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 














Week ended Saturday, February 3, 1934 

Districts 1934 1933 1932 

RS iia s cararddeu t knisrwd Kanineirnneee ews 130,954 114,792 132,479 
NE yo ae a, aoitcolntnnpwiaiend 108,116 91,674 111.928 
I iia dled 8 a: theta nie arian etn isle wena a 39,904 34,172 36,938 
I i yo oo ni db.0 ice ak bnaeionwB dobw'e a 89,101 77,522 88,275 
ES rere Tere 66,327 53,367 66,92! 
ee re eee 81,608 71,628 88,447 
EE er eee ree 48,088 42,904 48,935 
Total Western Districts..............-. 196,023 167,899 204.303 
ees FER Gil bites see cdewevnsess 564,098 486,059 573,923 

Commodities 

Grain and Grain Products.............. 31,360 25,524 31,424 
ae aes Sie ree 15,625 16,037 20,072 
ME (PEGG MCURE EUR OES CK dp moe Oe bees eae 133,600 107,382 128,630 
BN sie GEE ets a6 ended tae ORR ORS EY OSS 8,962 5,619 7,108 
NR er eer reer rer rrr. 20,173 14,450 18,333 
BN ee at in aac cu eed aed abies are 2,471 1,420 1,971 
BN Wie OS. Mahe eis. aeinlg- nie Gmndne cle 6 06: Kelme 162,237 161,962 187,543 
Miscellaneous .........--cccceccecccees 189,670 153,665 178,842 
ee ee 564,098 486,059 573,923 
a eee ee 561,566 475,292 560,343 
NNN SNE 5 hw eianaine We a5 4aieewNi¥ e06Ses 560,430 499,554 562,10! 
Ce Aer eee Tee ee eee 555 627 509,893 572,649 
fe A re ee ee 499,939 439,469 571,678 
Cumulative total, 5 weeks........... 2,741,660 2,410,267 2,840,694 


The freight car surplus for the first half of January 
averaged 435,819 cars, a decrease of 26,744 cars.as com- 
pared with the last part of December. The total in- 
cluded 256,100 box cars, 122,110 coal cars, 25,561 stock 
cars, and 12,438 refrigerator cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Car loadings in Canada for the week ended February 
3 totaled to 39,543 cars, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. This was a decrease from the 
previous week of 628 cars which reduced the index 
number from 72.33 to 69.31. Compared with last year, 
the total represented an increase of 7,632 cars and this 
was the eighteenth consecutive week to show an increase 
over the corresponding week of a year previous. Load- 
ings of every commodity showed an increase over last 
year, miscellaneous freight continuing in the lead with 
a gain of 1,766 cars, grain was up by 882 cars, mer- 
chandise by 1,041 cars, pulpwood by 816 cars and lumber 
by 656 cars. 





Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: 
Feb. 3, 39,543 20,660 
Jan. 27, 40,171 21,149 
Jan. 20, os 40,775 20,463 
> eeReereeerce nae 31,911 17,080 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
ie i ccc ap iemedincserandeoes 196,240 102,078 
, ere 155,706 84,560 
Ge recesses ncsadcnses coeness 200,827 100,696 
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The Switches Equipped With Spring Mechanisms Are Well Braced 


- Centralized Traffic Control Replaces 


Staff System on G. T. W. 


Train movements directed by signal indications—Spring switches used to 
eliminate mechanical interlocking—Project cost $5,000 
and saves $6,000 annually 


ENTRALIZED traffic control, together with spring 
C switches, has been installed by the Grand Trunk 

Western to replace an interlocking and a staff 
system on a 5%4-mile section of single track between 
two ends of double track at Sedley, Ind. and Valparaiso. 
When second track was built on other parts of this 
division in 1902, construction on this section was post- 
poned indefinitely on account of the large expenditure 
required to reduce the curves and grades. In order 
to protect train movements over the single track, a staff 
system was installed and a four-lever mechanical inter- 
locking was built at Sedley to handle the end-of-double- 
track switch and a passing-track switch. Operation of 
this plant required three men, 24 hour service being 
maintained. The end-of-double-track switch at Val- 
paraiso was hand-thrown, being handled by the oper- 
ators on duty at that point. 

In operating trains with staff system, using an abso- 
lute block, permissive following movements could not 
be made. Furthermore, considerable time was lost at 
each end of the single track in handling the staff. In 
order to reduce delays and increase the capacity of this 
single track by permitting following moves under signal 
protection, it was decided to replace the staff system 
with centralized traffic control, whereby signals at each 
end of the double track would be used for directing 


train movements, the signals to be controlled by a ma- 
chine in the operator’s office at Valparaiso. As a part 
of the improvements, spring switches were installed for 
the passing track and end-of-double-track switches at 
Sedley, thus permitting the abandonment of the me- 
chanical interlocking and block office at that point. In 
order to eliminate delays occasioned by the operator 
handling the end-of-double-track switch located at 
Valparaiso, a spring switch was installed at that lo- 
cation also. 


Signaling Layout 


At Valparaiso, signal 553, a two-“arm” color-light 
signal, controls train movements from the westward 
main track to the single track. The top “arm” dis- 
plays one of three aspects, red, yellow or green. The 
bottom arm is a fixed red light. This signal operates 
as a color-light, semi-automatic interlocking home sig- 
nal, the yellow-over-red indication giving authority for 
a second train to make a permissive movement into the 
occupied block. The automatic features in the control 
of this aspect are such that it will not be displayed 
until the preceding train has passed beyond the east- 
ward home signal at Ft. Wayne Crossing interlocking. 
Signal 553A, a two-position searchlight dwarf, display- 
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ing red or yellow, directs westward train movements 
from the eastward track to the single track. 

Signal 552 is an automatic signal, the top “arm” of 
which has three aspects, red, yellow and green, depend- 
ing on the occupancy of the automatic blocks ahead 
and the position of the switch. The lower arm has two 
aspects, red and yellow, being normally red. If the 
spring switch is open more than %¢ in. or if the de- 
tector track section is occupied, signal 552 displays an 
aspect of red-over red. Instructions require an en- 
gineman who encounters such an indication to stop and 
inspect the switch, and, if it is all right, to move for- 
ward on a hand signal. If the automatic block is oc- 
cupied, the top arm will, of course, display red. How- 
ever, even in such case it is desirable to get the train 
off the single track if enough track room is available, 
both to clear the single track so as to permit other trains 








Signal 553 With Single-Unit Lower Arm 


to move, and also, to prevent a train from stopping on 
the ascending grade. 

In order to meet these conditions a “call-on’’ aspect 
was provided. The low arm is controlled only through 
the switch circuit controller at the spring switch and 
through the detector track circuit extending between 
signals 552 and 553-533A. Therefore, if the spring 
switch is closed and the detector track section is un- 
occupied, the low arm displays yellow. In this case, 
if the automatic block is occupied, signal 552 displays 
an aspect of red-over-yellow, a “call-on” aspect which 
informs an engineman that the switch is in position but 
that the block is occupied. This gives him authority 
to pass the signal without stopping, but to run at slow 
speed prepared to stop short of a train or obstruction. 

At Sedley, signal 504 is equipped and controlled in 
the same manner as signal 553. Signal 504A is similar 
in operation and control to signal 553A. A telephone 
booth, at signal 504 contains a dispatcher’s telephone 
and also a short-line telephone connecting it with the 
tower at Ft. Wayne Crossing and with the operator’s 
office at Valparaiso. A train occupying the passing 
track must get permission from the operator at Valpar- 
aiso, in addition to a permissive indication from signal 
504, before moving onto the main line. 





Signal 29D, the distant signal for the westward home 
signal at Ft. Wayne Crossing interlocking, was changed 
from a three-position semaphore to a_ three-position 
color-light signal. Automatic signals 538 and 548 are 
newly installed color-light signals. Signal 4D, the 
distant signal for the eastward home signal at Ft. Wayne 
Crossing, was also changed from a semaphore to a three- 
position color-light and relocated 5,500 ft. from the 
home signal. Automatic signal 519 is a newly installed 
color-light signal. These signals are Union Type-TR, 


The Control Machine 


The control machine in the station at Valparaiso con- 
sists of two General Railway Signal Company inter- 
locked desk levers with a large illuminated track-and- 
signal diagram. Leftward operation of levers controls 
eastward movements and a rightward operation con- 
trols westward movements. To clear signal 553 for a 
westward train movement from Valparaiso to Sedley, 
lever No. 1 is thrown to the right and lever No. 2 re- 
mains normal. To clear dwarf signal 553A for a west- 
ward train movement from the reverse main at Val- 
paraiso to the single track, both levers are thrown to the 
right. When it is desired to give a permissive signal 
for a following train to enter the occupied block, the 
levers having been operated as explained, the operator 
pushes the push-button at the right-hand side of lever 
No. 1. The control of signals direction eastbound train 
movements is similar to that explained above excepting 
that the lever operation is different. 

The illuminated track-and-signal diagram mounted 
above the levers reproduces the entire track layout and 
the location of the signals. Lights indicate the occu- 
pancy of the different track sections and repeat the 
signal indications. Two special lamps repeat the posi- 
tion of the two spring switches, being lighted when the 
corresponding spring switches are not closed to within 
%4¢ in. If a line-up is to be changed, the clockwork 
time release, which is set at two minutes, must be oper- 
ated. 


The Spring-Switch Layouts 


As a part of the installation of the spring switches, 
the switch layouts were entirely rebuilt. The two turn- 
outs on the main line are No. 20, with switch points 33 
ft. long, reinforced full length with one-inch straps and 
held in place by body-bound bolts. Adjustable rail 
braces are used on 10 ties, including the one ahead of 
the point. The spring-switch stands are the Ramapo 
Ajax Company’s Racor Type 100A, and are equipped 
with Union Switch & Signal Company oil buffers. This 
spring-switch machine has two sets of springs which are 
arranged so that each spring tends to rotate the shaft to 
the normal position, i. e., with the switch-point closed. 
When the switch is trailed through, both sets of springs 
are working against pressure, but the action is retarded 
by the oil buffer. A by-pass is provided so that the 
buffer is released when the point is about one inch irom 
the closed position, causing the points to be snapped over 
under full spring pressure for this final distance, thus 
closing the switch with a bang, which springs the point 
up snugly in place. When the hand-throw lever of the 
switch stand is lifted to throw the switch, the shaft 
is disengaged from the spring mechanism, so that the 
switch can be thrown without working against spring 
pressure. The spring-switch mechanism is considered as 
a signaling device and is maintained by the signal 
maintainer. 

The installation of centralized control, including 
spring switches, has been in service since September 12, 
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1933, and the operating department is well pleased with 
the benefits in reducing train delays. When the staff 
system was in service, any eastward freight train run- 
ning on short time ahead of a passenger train, would be 
held at Sedley until the passenger train reached Val- 
paraiso. With the c.t.c. system, the freight can be run 
ahead of the passenger train saving from 15 to 30 
min. time. 

Both Sedley and Valparaiso are at higher elevations 
than Ft. Wayne Crossing, a heavy grade ascending from 
a point approximately one mile west of the crossing to 
the station at Valparaiso, resulting in slow speeds par- 
ticularly fer eastward trains. The operator at Val- 
paraiso keeps in communication with the leverman at 
Ft. Wayne crossing when a heavy eastward freight 
train is approaching Sedley, and unless the leverman at 
the crossing knows that he can line up the route for the 
Grand Trunk train, the operator holds the train at 
Sedley until a through route can be lined up. The 
purpose of this is to permit the Grand Trunk train to 
run down the grade from Sedley to the crossing and 
up the grade to Valparaiso without having to stop in 
the sag. With the new c.t.c. facilities, as soon as an 
eastward train clears the eastward home signal at Ft. 
Wayne Crossing interlocking, the operator at Val- 
paraiso can give a permissive aspect on signal 504 to 
let a second eastward train enter this block. This feature 
of the new signaling is aiding materially in reducing de- 
lays to freight trains. 

The signal installation required an expenditure of ap- 
proximately $5,000 and the payroll saving in operating 
expenses, occasioned by the elimination of the inter- 
locking at Sedley, is about $6,000 annually. The instal- 
lation was designed and installed by signal department 
forces under the direction of W. L. Dayton, superin- 
tendent of signals. 


A Machine for 
Cleaning Tank Cars 


N automatic, mechanical, tank-car washing ma- 
chine, designed and built by the Pyrate Corpora- 
_” tion, Portland, Ore., has been thoroughly tested 
during the past 12 months by the Union Pacific at Los 
Angeles, Cal., and the General American Tank Car 
Corporation at Chicago. The machine is used to apply 
chemicals to tank-car interiors automatically and me- 
chanically, providing cleaner cars at substantially less 
cost than by present hand-cleaning methods. It is esti- 
mated that the Pyrate system saves approximately 50 
per cent in labor and material costs, also reducing by a 
similar amount the time which cars must be held out 
of service for the cleaning operation. 

The Pyrate process involves the cleaning of all kinds 
of tank-car loadings in the edible and inedible oil and 
grease class, fuel and lubricating oils in the petroleum 
class, and various kinds of chemical loadings. The me- 
chanical cleaning machine is said to do unusually ef- 
fective work, enabling changes in car service to be made 
from one commodity to another without contamination 
of the lading. Another important advantage is the elim- 
ination, in most instances, of the necessity of steaming 
the cars before cleaning. Labor conditions in the repair 
yards and cleaning tracks also are improved, since it is 
fasier to clean tank cars, and, owing to the more thor- 
ough cleaning of the cars, men using cutting or weld- 
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ing torches on repair work can operate with less dis- 
comfort and danger from smoke and gases. 

The illustrations show Pyrate tank-car cleaning ma- 
chines installed on a double-track cleaning rack at the 
East Chicago plant of the General American Tank Car 
Corporation. While two machines are included in this 





somes 


Cleaning Machine Inserted in the Tank with False Dome Cover Se- 
cured in Place and the Machine Ready for Operation 


set-up, it is anticipated that more will be installed at 
such a time as production demands warrant. These ma- 
chines are leased by the Pyrate Corporation, which, in 
turn, supplies the chemicals required in the cleaning 
operation, : 

The Pyrate machine is made almost entirely of bronze 
and brass to eliminate the possibility of ignition by 
sparking, should the machine accidentally bump against 
the inside of a car containing inflammable gases. Spe- 
cial attention has been given to wearing parts, stainless 
steel being used wherever possible. As may be seen 
from the illustrations, the machine comprises essentially 
a pipe assembly extending through a false dome cover 
and provided with a 3-inch flexible wire-wound hose 
connection at the top to supply the cleaning chemical 
under pressure, a standard steam hose connection at 
the dome cover for use when it is necessary to steam 
the cars, a series of four stationary nozzles just below 
the false cover used in cleaning the dome and a pair 
of rotating nozzles at the lower end of the pipe for clean- 
ing the interior of the main tank. These lower nozzles 
revolve slowly in a vertical plane and also in a horizontal 
plane under gear drive from a small turbine, thus clean- 
ing effectively all interior parts of the tank. 

The machine is supported by a counterweight from 
a swing crane over the cars, thus permitting its ready 
application to, or removal from, the tank-car dome. The 
dome cover is clamped in place by means of wing nuts 
and adjustable clamps. An adjustment feature permits 
lowering the revolving nozzles to the proper position 
near the center line of the tank, regardless of the tank’s 
size. The dome cover also is designed to fit all stand- 
ard sizes of dome openings. All projecting parts of 
the machine are well guarded against any damage which 
might occur in handling. 

During the actual cleaning operation, the prepared 
chemical solution, contained in tanks below the ground, 
is forced, by means of a steam pump, through pipes 
into the machine and out of the rotating nozzles in two 
concentrated streams under 150 lb. pressure. At this 
pressure and with the nozzle size and design provided, 
the two streams of a chemical solution can be thrown, 
in practically a straight line, a distance of over 60 ft. 
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The nozzles revolve in a vertical plane, step by step, a 
degree at a time and the entire nozzle support and gear- 
drive assembly revolves about a vertical axis at a speed 
which is automatically varied so that twice as much 
time is allowed for cleaning the ends of the car as is 
used in cleaning the sides. Two underground storage 
tanks of 1,000-gal. capacity each are used for the chem- 


Pyrate Automatic, Mechanical, Tank Car 
Washing Machine as Suspended from Swing 
Crane Ready for Application in a Tank Car 


icals, one for the cleaning of petroleum service cars and 
the other for edible and inedible commodity cars. 

In practically all 10,000- and 12,000-gal. tank cars, no 
vertical adjustment of the machine is necessary in the 
cleaning operation, as the nozzles work at any point 


desirable between the top and bottom sheets. However, 
in some 6,000- and 8,000-gal. tanks, which are lower 
and longer, the angle at which the stream strikes some of 
the sheets in the car is quite small. To increase this 
angle of action to a sharper or more direct hit, the ma- 
chine, while working, is raised and lowered by turning a 
wheel which revolves on a quadruple thread. Half the 
cleaning operation can then be performed with the ma- 
chine near the top of the car and the remaining half 
with it located near the bottom. This enables the two 
streams of cleaning solution to strike the tank sheets 
more directly and effectively. 

The machine is said to perform the following duties: 
Apply heat at a constant temperature; apply a scrubbing 
force for cleaning with a chemical especially prepared to 
attack the substance to be cleaned and still allow it to 
be rinsed free. After the mechanical cleaning opera- 
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tion is completed, the car is cooled by the machine in 
about 15 minutes so that a man may enter the dome, to 
brush out any remaining sludge and water which does 
not drain out. 

The alkaline chemicals furnished by the Pyrate Pro- 
ducts Corporation and used in the cleaning operations 
are the result of several years’ experiment with all types 





of car cleaning. For deodorizing tank cars previously 
loaded with such products as petroleum, fish oil, etc., 
this company has developed a new product known as 
Pyrasol, a stable form of chlorine, which performs the 
double function of cleaning and deodorizing. Pyrasol, 
which comes in crystalline form, previous to solution, 
has also been used for cleaning and deodorizing re- 
frigerator cars. 


Five Cars or GasoLIne and four box cars were burned at 
the Proviso (Chicago) yard of the Chicago & North Western on 
February 5 when gasoline in one of the tank cars ignited and 
fire spread to the other cars. The gasoline became ignited as 
the cars were being switched. 

Tue Port or New York Avutuority has recently issued 4 
revised railroad terminal map of New York harbor for the in- 
formation and guidance of traffic managers, shippers and others 
who use the freight-handling facilities of that port. The maP 
shows all waterfront terminals, classification yards, freight and 
passenger stations, carload and 1c.1. delivery points, float bridges, 
lighterage limits, ferry lines, etc. 
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Motor Cars and Trailers for the 


Pennsylvania Electrification 


Old and new cars may be operated together— 
Electrical parts reduced almost half by 
motor-trailer combination 





One of the Motor Cars Having 426-626 Equipments. 
Cars are Distinguished by the Air Louvres in the Side. 


These 


HE electrification of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
7 serves one of the most densely populated suburban 

territories in America with frequent, high-speed 
transportation by means of multiple unit trains. This 
electrified suburban service which was initiated in 1915 
constitutes one of the major aspects of the electrifica- 
tion, and is provided by 386 multiple unit cars. The 
present comprehensive program further extends this 
service, thus requiring additional multiple unit cars. 
_Prior to the inauguration of the main line electrifica- 
tion, the railroad and the electrical manufacturers com- 
menced a most extensive development program, from 
which resulted an a. c. locomotive with a weight ef- 
ficiency and concentration of power heretofore believed 
attainable. A similar program for multiple-unit car 
equipments has produced similar results, and has cul- 
minated in the design of the latest type of suburban 
equipment for the Pennsylvania Railroad. . 


Selection of Equipment 


Recent progress in motor design has made greater 
horsepower available and permitted considerable choice 
in method of operation. Therefore, before deciding 
upon an equipment for the new cars, 41 of which are 
now in service, a thorough study was made to de- 
termine the most economical unit that could be built. 

he Pennsylvania suburban service represents an aver- 
age distance between stops of 1.45 miles, with runs 
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General Electric 
Company 
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varying from 1.0 to over 10.0 miles in distance. As a 
first consideration the selected equipment required suf- 
ficient motor capacity for the most severe service repre 
sented by the lines having the shortest length runs of 
one mile. The density of traffic was such that it was 
economical to operate trains of two cars or more. It 
was also very desirable that the new equipment be able 
to operate as multiple units with the existing equipments 
The early equipments have an accelerating rate of ap 
proximately 1.0 m.p.h.p.s. and a maximum speed of 65 
m.p.h. 

A. C. equipment was available which could give prac 
tically any accelerating rate and maximum speed desired 
A study was made to select the economical and desirable 
limits of operation for future multiple-unit cars, ir 
respective of past practice. This study demonstrated 
very clearly that the best combination was obtained with 
car equipments having an accelerating rate of 1.0 
m.p.h.p.s. and a maximum speed of 70 m.p.h. In 
cidentally, this gave approximately the same accelerations 
and speeds as are employed in the earlier cars, making 
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it possible to use both types of cars in a single train 
without sacrifice in performance. 

Rates of acceleration exceeding 1.0 m.p.h.p.s. are only 
advantageous on exceptionally short runs. To have in- 
creased this rate to 1.50 m.p.h.p.s. would have required 
an increase in motor capacity in Pennsylvania service of 
30 per cent, an increase in power consumption of 4.7 
per cent, and an increase in equipment cost of 23 per 
cent. It would have resulted in an improvement in 
speed of only 3.3 per cent, or about 30-45 seconds saving 
in the average ride of a passenger. Clearly, this small 
improvement in performance did not warrant the dis- 
proportionately large added expense. For rates below 
1.0 m.p.h.p.s., the schedule performance decreases more 
rapidly with less attendant savings. Therefore, an ac- 
celerating rate of 1.0 m.p.h.p.s. represents about the 
ideal selection for this service. 

Similar results would be obtained if the maximum 
speed were increased above 70 m.p.h. Should this in- 
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crease have been to 90 m.p.h., a 28 per cent increase in 
capacity would have been required and a 21 per cent 
increase in equipment cost with an increase of 9.1 per 
cent in power consumption. The improvement in aver- 
age service would have been the same as with the 50 
per cent increase in accelerating rate. The advantages 
of the higher speed are pronounced only on runs exceed- 
ing 5 miles in length, and as these constitute less than 
6 per cent of the total, the increased speeds do not war- 
rant the added cost necessary to obtain them. 

The above study furthermore clearly demonstrated 
that the most economical equipment was a two-car unit 
semi-permanently coupled. Motor car and trailer opera- 
tion, admittedly slightly less flexible from the standpoint 
of train make-up when compared with all-motor car 
operation, results in considerable reduction in first cost, 
operating expense and weight. Traction motors capable 
of handling twice the number of cars could be placed 
in the same space occupied by the earlier motors. On 
the basis of the present type of cars this required a con- 
tinuous capacity of 740 horsepower, representing an 
increase of 80 per cent. This was obtained with minor 
truck changes. By properly locating the equipment to 
provide the maximum weight on the driving axle, the 
necessary starting effort was obtained without exceeding 
established practices in regard to adhesion rates. It can 
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be seen from a comparison of weights that this new 
equipment resulted in a weight saving of 36,000 Ib. in 
each two-car unit. 

The speed characteristics of the alternating current 
commutator motor are ideal for this type of service; 
due to their steep shape, smooth acceleration can be ob. 
tained with the minimum of accelerating steps. Allo, 
after reaching the top speed curve rapid acceleration js 
obtained up to the maximum speed. 


Motor Cars and Trailer Cars 


Previous to 1915, the Pennsylvania Railroad designed 
a class MP-54 car for suburban service. Having in 
mind eventual electrification, this class of car was built 
for conversion to electric operation when required. Hence 
when additional electric cars are required, the existing 
MP-54 cars are taken to the Pennsylvania Railroad shops 
at Altoona, overhauled and equipped with motive power 
apparatus. 

The class MP-54 is 64 ft. 0% in. between inside faces 
of knuckles, and seats 72 passengers. When placed 
in electric service the cars are equipped with electro- 
pneumatic brakes and a certain proportion with cab 
signals. The approximate weights of the new motor- 
trailer and of the single motor cars when equipped for 
electric operation are as follows: 


Single New Motor- 


Motor Cars’ Trailer Cars 
ee ee er 130,000 Ib. 127,000 Ib. 
po ge ee ee er ee eee ee ee 91,000 Ib. 
Te WU GR oi oo cei sccecesuneceeeses 260,000 Ib. 218,000 Ib. 


The remarkable improvement made in the weight effi- 
ciency of the electrical equipment is illustrated in the 
table of equipment weights. 

These reductions in weight merit more than passing 
notice. They have provided a high voltage a.c. equip- 
ment for operation from an 11,000-volt, single-phase, 
25-cycle trolley with a weight per horsepower equal to 
or better than that of any multiple-unit equipment now 
operating in this country. 


Car Equipment 


The apparatus for the motor cars is of joint design 
by the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany and the General Electric Company. All corre- 
sponding parts were built to the same drawings and are 
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interchangeable, irrespective of manufacturer. In de- 
signing the equipment, especially the control apparatus, 
particular efforts were made to include parts which 





Main Control Box 


were already in use on the locomotives, thus reducing 
to a minimum the number of spare parts carried by the 
railroad. 

Each two-car unit is powered with two single-phase, 





Equipment Weights 


Weights in Pounds 


Apparatus Earlier Cars New Cars 
Rs MER ak i Se hs an tinal wera 12,750 11,600 
ee I og ob cla cc eaeee teenies 1,812 2,026 
RENEE, Co Oe ae eh oe ae 6,660 6,100 
URSIN S005 wh goictnn eases niare ad sing enero 436 430 
I ee ees “ae 450 
iinet aR MR eee Pa 608 
I aia calalovecsieras vce: 4i0) 5/070 ©. ere eoia die -05e-sin eae 225 weit 
OPO OL Oe EE Te 1,134 1,294 
te rere eae ea ereare 1,002 1,290 
Sn ns cp alsbuorewas eas 1,800 1,795 
I te de cl oe See a 732 824 
STDC TOL OE 26,551 26,382 
otal weight trailer car .......ccccccsccecceces a 376 
wee DOWET PEF MOlOF CAT a < oo cc esse eceecess 400 740 
eight per continuous hp. (Motor Car only).... 66.4 35.7 
eight per continuous a including trailer car 
WEE oe ce ocrine no nare bo oe ne eolnes wie 36.1 
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25-cycle, commutator motors having the rating shown 
in the table. 
Traction Motors 


TT General Electric oo 6 426 
cane H. P. at shaft (120° rise by resistance) . 370 


De SES err etary er arares 1,560 
ET NN te al iain Gusev MOk.5o GREE SSS aa ES 220 
ee a ee 1,100 


Me ee ocean eo 


1 
I I oa se on rece Rin ere wee ao erence 2,400 cu. ft. of air 


per minute 
RN INO cites acetezs a: 915s fv ace releie 4 Satna 5 rata ga we arene 57:22 
Ro ae ee rer rr 36 in. new—35 worn 
Maximum speed—Worn wheels...............-0+ 70 m.p.h. 

The required increase of 80 per cent in motive power 
has been made possible through radical improvements 
in the design and manufacture of single-phase motors 
thus permitting a large increase in the horsepower rating 
and in the commutating capacity which could be built 
into the available space. The motor weight, without 
gears, is 5800 Ib. or 15.7 lb. per continuous horsepower. 

The increased continuous horsepower capacity has 
been obtained principally by doubling the amount of 
cooling air supplied to the traction motors and by the 
use of higher motor armature speeds for a given car 
speed. In order to utilize the available horsepower. 
capacity the commutating capacity was correspondingly 
increased by the use of 12 brushholders, weakened torque 
field at starting, interpoles with high and low speed set- 
tings, and by additional improved equalization of the 
armature windings. The total number of brushes and 
brushholders as well as the quantity of the ventilating 
air is no greater than that required on two of the earlier 
cars, which are replaced by one of the new two-car 
units. 

The design and manufacture ‘also incorporate closer 
tolerances, the use of armature roller bearings, improved 
commutator and brushholder construction, and spinning 
and seasoning of commutators after manufacture, all 
resulting in better brush and commutator life. The 
frames are of fabricated rolled steel. The axle caps are 
of the auxiliary reservoir type and provide uniform lu- 
brication. 

The 25-cycle power vibration and noise have been 
practically eliminated by the use of a specially designed 
motor nose support consisting of a nest of coil springs 
between the motor nose and the transom, effective in both 
upward and downward movements, together with the 
use of a flexible gear. This has resulted in quiet oper- 
ation during accelerations in spite of the high torque 
developed. 

The pantographs are of the conventional spring-raised, 
air-lowered type supported by eight insulators. They 
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One of the Single Phase—25 Cycle-—Commutator Motors. Continuous 


Horse Power at Shaft 370 
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are designed for a variation in contact line height of 
15 ft. 3-in., to 25 ft. 10'%4-in., one pantograph being 
used on each two-car unit. A relay prevents lowering 
the pantograph in case of high fault currents in the high 
tension circuits. After the fault is cleared by the sub- 
station breakers the pantograph is automatically lowered. 

The transformers, preventive coils and main field 
shunts are of the air blast type. The main transformers 
have Bakelized windings with all main taps brought out 
on one end, thus simplifying the wiring under the car, 
As is customary on all a.c. cars, the transformer is sus- 
pended from the center sill. The preventive coils are 
provided with a large air gap to improve the wave shape, 
and to minimize the dips in tractive force during acceler- 
ation. 

Because of the high secondary currents and in order 
to simplify the car wiring some of the main motor cir- 
cuits use insulated copper bars. Especial care was taken 
in the layout to obtain proper neutralization of the re- 
actance of adjacent conductors in order to minimize the 
car wiring reactance. 


Control 


There is a master controller at each end of a two-car 
unit. These controllers are of the conventional type for 
single-phase cars. The acceleration is automatic and 
under the control of a current-limit relay. A slack-tak- 
ing connection and nine control steps are provided which 
give smooth acceleration. The operator may select one 
of the three running speeds, which are: a switching 
point, half-speed, and full speed. 

The main control box contains the following: 

(a) The main, preventive-coil, transformer tap chang- 
ing, and field changeover contactors are duplicates of 
those used on the locomotive except that they are modi- 
fied for box mounting. They are air operated and as 
compared to earlier a.c. contactors have more accessible 
and effective arc chutes and simpler mechanisms in that 
the thrust of the air piston is applied directly to the mov- 
ing contacts. The larger tips and higher contact pres- 
sures permit higher current with less contact burning. 

(b) The sequence switch which is of a new, positive- 
action, type consists of an air-operated drum having 
control fingers of a type compensated for wear which, 
through contact with the drum segment, completes the 
contactor magnet valve circuit and determines the con- 
tactor sequence. 

(c) The limit relay which insures that while notching 
the controller, the main currents have fallen to a definite 
value before the next step is taken. 

(d) The potential relay which like the limit relay is 
of the rotor type, automatically controls the field shunting 
changes at the proper speeds. 

(e) A slip relay which prevents excessive motor 
speeds through wheel slipping by shutting off the power 
when there is a determined differential between the 
voltages of the two motors. 

(f) A reverser which is air-operated and works on 
the same principle as a double-pole, double-throw unit 
switch. 

An auxiliary contactor box contains a carbon pile 
regulator and auxiliary contactors and pilot relays for 
the operation of the blower motor, generators, compres- 
sor and heaters, together with knife switches and fuses. 

The blower motor-generator set which supplies cooling 
air consists of a 35-h.p., 380-volt, single-phase induction 
motor for driving the fan, together with a generator 
mounted on the same shaft for charging the 32-volt 
control battery. 

Remote control of the compressor, blowers, genera- 
tors, heat and a control cutout are provided by tumbler- 
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type switches mounted in a panel in each control vesti- 
bule. 

The cooling air which is supplied by the fan mounted 
on the blower-motor-generator set is taken in at both 
sides of the car through louvres in the side sheets. This 
air intake provides a cleaner supply than if taken in he- 
neath the car floor. Because of this, and the fact that 
the traction motors are of low voltage, it was considered 
unnecessary to filter the air. A filter box fitted with cloth 
snow-screens removes the snow from the transformer 
air during the winter season. The air requirements are 
estimated as follows: 


EEE eT 4,800 c.f.m. 
ee einggineenees cua weee mnie 2,200 c.f.m. 
re rere rae 250 c.f.m. 
/  y - SaaS eer 150 c.f.m. 

oo ee ee 7,400 c.f.m. 


The air to the traction motors is delivered into the 
center sill and taken off at each side through flexible 
connections to the motors. Such a system of bends, 
angles and changes in velocity necessarily produces large 
drops in pressure. In order to obtain the required 
amount of air through the motors the Pennsylvania 
engineers, in conjunction with the engineers of the elec- 
trical companies, experimented with one car and devised 
a system of duct deflectors which gave the required 
air with some leeway. 


Performance 


The performance curve shown for the two-car unit 
includes all losses from trolley to rail, including blowers 
and air compressor load. This same figure shows the 
curve of the earlier motors superimposed on that of 
the new cars, allowing for the variation in weights. This 
comparison shows how nearly perfectly the two types of 
cars operate together in train. 

Considerable investigation was made to insure smooth 
acceleration. This was accomplished through care in 
the selection of the proper transformer tap voltages, and 
through the use of a preventive coil with an especially 
large air gap. This smooth acceleration has been ob- 
tained while providing an extra notch, not normally 
used, to prevent too severe starting with high trolley 
voltage. The maximum increment of tractive force has 
been reduced from 3600 Ib. on the earlier cars to approxi- 
mately 2300 lb. This improvement in starting has been 
obtained without increasing the weight over that of 
previous equipments. 

On the basis of Davis train resistance curves, a two- 
car unit will balance at approximately 70 m.p.h., on level 
tangent track with 11,000 volts trolley potential. The 
average accelerating rate of approximately 1 m.p.h.p.s. 
is maintained from standstill to 30 m.p.h. Because of the 
steep speed curve, speeds of 50-60 m.p.h. are reached, 
except for a few cases, in less time than with cars having 
higher initial rates of acceleration. 

One point raised against the use of a two-motor equip- 
ment to handle a trailer was the high adhesions necessary 
at starting. Through careful selection of the tap volt- 
ages, the peak adhesions have been kept to a minimum. 
The values of adhesion employed on these cars are with- 
in established practices. 

The motor-car-trailer combination reduces the fixed 
charges and the maintenance since the number of parts 
of the electrical equipment is practically halved. The 
cars prove that a high-speed, large-capacity, two-motor 
unit is entirely practical with single-phase low-voltage 
equipment powered from a high-voltage contact line. De- 
spite the increased duty on the equipment it is expected 
that the maintenance per motive equipment will be con- 
siderably less than the present due to the improved 
features described in the foregoing. 
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Treating Plant of the Santa Fe Tie 
& Lumber Preserving Company (a 
Subsidiary of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe), at Somerville, Tex., at 
which 251,984,657 Cu. Ft. of Timber 
Have Been Treated to December 
3], 1933, Including 65,485,752 Ties 


A\ir-Seasoning 


N the early days of timber treatment, wood preservers 
faced difficult problems. Ties and timber were cheap, 
while labor was inexpensive and it was hard to con- 

vince managements that treatment was economical. 
Furthermore, the men in the maintenance of way de- 
partment did not like to handle treated material, claim- 
ing that the creosote poisoned them and affected their 
eyes, while the railroads had many suits on claims of 
creosote burns. Transportation officers complained be- 
cause the ties contaminated the cars. Bridge and build- 
ing men would cut, notch and bore creosoted timber 
and piling and take no preventive measures to protect 
the exposed untreated portions of the stick. The sec- 
tion men would ram picks into treated ties to pull them 
under the rail and adze off treated wood under the rail 
base. 

These were a few of the trials of the timber treater. 
There were, however, two still more serious problems 
that called for immediate action. First, users wanted 
to know what life they might expect from treated timber, 
whether treatment would prolong the life of a certain 
species of wood and how long? Would treatment be 
effective under certain climatic conditions? Would the 
preservative leach out when the ties or timbers were in 
contact with the soil? These and numerous other ques- 
tions were being asked and the only way to answer them 
was through service records. To get these, the rail- 
roads began to establish test sections in many parts of 
the country. These early test sections have given us 
wonderful service records. 

The second problem was the fact that we were re- 
ceiving numerous reports of failures of treated timber. 

*Abstracted from a paper 


vention of the American ood. Preservers’ Association at Houston, Tex., 
on January 25. 


resented before the thirtieth annual con- 
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Preservative Treatment 


A review of more than a quarter century’s studies and experiments at 
Somerville plant to develop measures to reduce losses 
from decay in seasoning 
By W. E. Jackson 


Superintendent, Santa Fe Tie G Lumber Preserving Company, Sanit Tex 


Many samples of these supposed failures of treated 
timbers were sent to our treating plant, and while we 
were satisfied that the timber was decayed before treat- 
ment, we could not understand how it got through the 
plant without being detected by our inspectors. Our offi- 
cers asked for an explanation. If, as the users claimed, 
the treated timber was failing, our treatment was de- 
ficient ; on the other hand, if these failures were due to 
the treatment of decayed material, the operators of the 
plant were at fault, so under either circumstance it was 
up to us to get busy. 


Discovery of Interior Decay 


We began to watch the material on the yard, to check 
conditions after different periods of seasoning; we also 
watched the material as it came into the yard. Up to 
this time we had yarded all material for a set length of 
time before treatment. As I remember, pine ties were 
held on the yard for 4 months, oak ties 12 months, pil- 
ing 5 months, small lumber 4 or 5 months, and large 
timbers 8 to 10 months. By watching material as it 
was unloaded, we soon found that it was not being 
brought into the plant promptly after being cut, some 
ties in a car being fresh off the stump while others in 
the same car looked as if they had been made two or 
three months before. To overcome this, we arranged 
for all material to be dated by the inspectors, with either 
a hammer or a stencil and each month’s inspection was 
piled separately when received on our yard. 

During this time we had instructions to watch closely 
for fungi, especially the brown species. If we found a 
tie with fungus on it, we were to burn it; if it was on 
a large timber or pile, the stick was to be cut back until 


it showed sound wood. With all these precautions, we 
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still received complaints and it finally occurred to us 
that a tie or timber which appeared to be perfectly 
sound on the outside might have decay inside. To check 
up on this we began to cut off the ends of piling and 
timbers. To our surprise we occasionally found a 
stick which showed no sign of fungus or decay on the 
outside, but which, when cut off, showed bad on the 
inside. 

We did not realize how serious this situation was, 
however, until 1912, when we had a large stock of un- 
treated piling on our yard. When this piling had sea- 
soned about five months, we cut into some of the sticks 
to ascertain their condition and found sap rot. We were 
then instructed to cut a two-inch section off the end of 
every pile before treatment; if any further signs of 
decay were found, a two-foot section was cut off and 
we continued cutting back until the timber showed sound 
or the whole stick was found to be decayed. The result 
was that we lost several hundred sticks of this piling, 
in addition to spending quite a sum for labor in han- 
dling and sawing it. There were no outside indications 
of decay on any of the piles. During the time the piling 
was being cut, we tried to find if there was any way to 
determine the condition of a stick from its outside ap- 
pearance and found that the men doing the sawing and 
the foreman in charge could not tell anything about the 
piling until they cut into it. 


Trim Saws Uncover Ends 


About this time we installed trim saws on our boring 
and adzing machines and found the same conditions in 
ties. From our experience of 1912, we concluded that 
we were seasoning our material too long, especially in 
the summer months. The next year we learned some- 
thing else—that piling cut in the same months and given 
the same seasoning as in the previous year was not only 
sound but was too wet to take a good treatment. After 
trim saws were put on our boring and adzing machines, 
every tie was closely inspected after the ends were cut 
off. We found that in some years we could treat 2,500,- 
000 to 3,000,000 ties with a loss of 0.5 to 1 per cent on 
account of decay, while the next year, with practically 
the same weather conditions, we would lose 4 or 5 per 
cent. In every instance, the decayed ties were practically 
all of one month’s production. The first bad ties we 
found were of May production, so we decided that ties 
produced in this month were to be watched. After a 
few years we found that ties cut in the months of May, 
June, July and August were liable to give trouble, but 
that in any year in which the ties were bad they would 
be ties produced in only one of the above months. For 
illustration, if the May and June ties stood up satis- 
factorily, we were liable to lose July ties while the next 
time it would be August. Another thing we found out 
was that the fungi put out fruiting bodies some years 
and not in others. I recall one year when we found 
quite a few brown fungi on ties in the yard that we 
were sure we would have a big loss, but on putting the 
ties through the machines, we found that only ties with 
fruiting bodies on them showed any signs of decay and 
even in these it was just starting. 

With respect to material other than ties, piling and 
poles cut in the summer months were especially liable 
to loss on account of decay during the seasoning period. 
The condition that kept us confused was the fact that 
we would go along for five or six years with no trouble 
from decay and then with the same class of material 
and the same seasoning conditions, we would lose a lot 
of piling and poles. 

This brings our experiences up to 1920. Summing 
up what we had learned, or better what we thought we 
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had learned, we concluded that all ties, poles, piling and 
lumber coming into the plant were likely to be infected 
with rot fungi. To account for the fact that we usually 
lost material cut in one of the summer months, we con- 
cluded that fungus, being a plant, is accelerated or re- 
tarded in growth by weather conditions. If we have an 
early season, the fungi mature and their fruiting bodies 
are distributing spores probably as early as the middle 
of May. In normal years, this condition obtains in the 
month of June, while when the season is late, it occurs 
in July. In line with this fact, our idea is that when a 
tree is cut down and a tie made at the time when the 
fungi are giving off spores, the wood cells of the freshly 
cut stick offer an ideal landing place for these spores, 
A spore that lodges in the freshly cut stick does not 
start to grow immediately, but lies dormant, due prob- 
ably to the fact that the sap in the green stick is some- 
what toxic. For this reason there is no trouble until 
the stick begins to season, but when the conditions get 
right inside, the spore germinates and damage begins. 


The Seasoning of Piling 


We have found that there is quite a difference in the 
seasoning of the different timbers we receive on the yard, 
and I have divided them into three classes. In the first 
group are piling, poles and round posts, which are 
trees cut to length and the bark peeled off. As the wood 
structure of the tree is not disturbed, the only place for 
a fungus spore to find lodgment is in the ends of the 
stick. These round timbers, in seasoning, begin to lose 
moisture at the ends while the remainder of the stick 
seasons slowly, until longitudinal checks begin to show 
up in the sap wood. If a spore of the rot fungus comes 
to life during the seasoning period and starts into the 
stick, it does not advance far until it finds the air 
supply insufficient or too much sap and its destructive 
activities are retarded. 

It is not unusual, when cutting piling before treat- 
ment, to find well-developed decay near the end of the 
stick, and by cutting back six inches, find sound wood. 
For this reason, in a year when piling and poles go 
bad, it is possible to reclaim a large percentage of them 
by cutting back to shorter lengths. To prove that our 
theory on piling was correct, we steamed 33,475 lin. ft. 
of green piling in 1921 and gave it a zinc treatment. 
This piling was then put back on the yard and held 
until needed, when it was given a regular creosote 
treatment. This is an ideal method to avoid losing 
piling by decay and we found that it seasoned rapidly 
after the preliminary treatment. Two sticks of this 
piling were held for test and after being on the yard 
for one year, they were cut and showed no signs of 
decay. 

During 1922, we gave green piling a steaming, fol- 
lowed by a Rueping creosote treatment. This procedure 
saved the piling but was quite expensive and the small 
amount of creosote that we put in after steaming caused 
the piling to season slowly after it was put back on the 
yard. We also found this piling rather difficult to treat, 
due possibly to the fact that the preliminary creosote 
treatment caused case hardening. In 1923, we steam 
treated 95,510 lin. ft. of green piling, putting it back on 
the yard for seasoning, without giving it any preserva 
tive treatment. In 60 to 90 days it took treatment like 
piling that had been air seasoned on the yard for five 
months. As a test we held a few sticks of this piling 
on the yard for one year and when they were cut they 
showed no signs of decay. 

From this experience, it would seem that we had 
proved beyond a doubt that the steaming of all piling 
as soon as it is received on the yard will eliminate all 
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possibility of loss by decay during the seasoning period. 
We also proved to our own satisfaction that the piling 
was infected with the rot fungus in the woods. 


Seasoning Ties and Sawed Materials 


The second class of material to consider is the hewn 
tie. The hewed tie, of all timbers which we handle, is the 
most liable to reach the plant infected with spores of 
rot fungi. The tie is made where the tree is felled and 
in the making, it is rolled around on ground covered 
with leaf mould and decaying vegetation. Also in squar- 
ing up the tie with the axe, the wood structure is cut 
into for the full length of the stick and, unlike piling 
and poles, the spores are able to find lodgment on the 
sides as well as the ends of the stick. After the tie is 
received at the plant, the seasoning is quite different 
from that for round sticks, as the annual rings of the 
wood have been cut into and the seasoning along the 
full length of the stick is more rapid. For the same 
reason, if a rot fungus should germinate, the growth 
is accelerated because of the fact that air is present 
along the whole length of the tie. For the last 13 years 
all of our ties, except oak with anti-checking irons in 
the ends, have been put through boring machines and 
the ends have been trimmed. As mentioned before, in 
some years the loss from decay is very small, while in 
others when a certain month’s production goes bad we 
have a large number of degrades. 

The third class of timber covers all sawed material 
coming from the mills—lumber, dimension material, 
switch ties and sawn track ties. If our theory is cor- 
rect that timber is infected by spores of rot fungi at 
the time the tree is cut in the woods, and that the fungi 
do not germinate until seasoning has advanced to a 
certain stage, this class of material should reach the 
seasoning yard in good condition. That sawed ma- 
terial does not reach us free from infection is due to 
unsanitary conditions around the mill—decayed timbers 
in tram-ways, loading docks and skids, and failure to 
trim the ends of timbers. Also, this material should 
be moved into the plant promptly. In the last few 
weeks we lost some large timbers on account of sap 
rot. In putting these timbers through the mill for trim- 
ming and sizing, we found several that showed sap rot 
in the ends. Some of these were cut back to shorter 
lengths, but in a few the decay went the full length of 
the timbers. If these timbers had been trimmed at the 
mill at the time they were sawn, we would not have 
lost any of them. 

Some mills have used a dip for timbers coming from 
the saw, to prevent mould and sap stain. With a tim- 
ber coming from the saw, freshly cut on all sides and 
ends, any spores carried on to it by the saw or by the 
wind will be on the surface and not sealed in by resin. 
With this condition, it is possible that a dip of a poison- 
ous solution, or if this were not feasible, the application 
of heat in the form of water or steam, would kill the 
spores. 


Moisture Content 


A few years ago we decided that there might be 
some connection between the moisture content of a tie 
and decay. For the last three years we have, therefore, 
been checking the moisture in ties during the seasoning 
periods and have discovered some interesting facts. In 
making moisture determinations, we section the tie so 
a to ascertain the moisture in the first, second and 
third inches and the center. We decided a few years 
ago that a tie would take a good treatment when the 
moisture content was not over 20 per cent in the first and 
second inches; later we found that this was satisfactory 
for ties seasoned in the summer months but when sea- 
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soned in the winter, a tie gives up moisture very slowly 
and in some years it has not been practical to hold the 
tie until it reached a 20 per cent moisture content, while 
on the other hand, if we treated ties with 30 per cent 
moisture, we were liable to get poor penetration. 

To make a moisture determination and get anything 
like accurate results, it is necessary to cut the tie at the 
rail base and in the center. In addition to loss of the 
tie, this requires quite a little time. We also found that 
the moisture content varies in ties in the same piles, de- 
pending on the location of the tie. Thus, a tie in the top 
layer of a pile may show 20 per cent moisture while one 
from the center of the same pile will show 30 per cent. 
It seems reasonable to believe that weights will give us 
about the same results as moisture determinations, and 
it is possible to weigh any number or all of the ties 
treated, as compared with a moisture determination of 
one tie out of thousands. To check this, we weighed 
several thousand ties of each month’s production and 
made moisture determinations on at least three ties of 
each month, with the following results: 


Average Weight 


7 in. by 8 in. Percentage 
Date Ties No. 1 Moisture 
Produced Time Seasoned Hewn Pine Tie Content 
December ....... 4 to 4% months 145.4 42.0 
ee: ME Oe : 5 months 134.8 40.2 
Ly ee 4 to 4% months 133.3 26.0 
MOE. aide diese eies 4 to 4% months 127.5 26.3 
GE 665.606 sects 4 months 128.7 17.5 
| | gS ese or 3% to 4 months 129.2 19.0 
TR ig.a+ sxe waeais 3 months 129.9 21.8 
WE ae aca-0-s se ocoats 3. to 3% months 125.6 20.6 
fp Sarees 2 to 2% months 132.8 23.2 


We all know that timber seasons faster in the summer 
months and also that the seasoning varies with the loca- 
tion of the seasoning yard. From experience at our 
plant I have worked up the following seasoning calendar : 


January equals % seasoning month 
February equals % seasoning month 


March equals % seasoning month 
April equals %4 seasoning month 

ay equals %4 seasoning month 
June equals 1 seasoning month 
July equals 1 seasoning month 
August equals 1 seasoning month 
September equals 1 seasoning month 


October equals 1% seasoning month 
November equals 1% seasoning month 
December equals % seasoning month 


Using this calendar and referring to the weights of 
ties in the above table, we find that December ties held 
on the yard for four months really had 114 months’ 
seasoning while May ties on the yard three months had 
three months’ actual seasoning. This shows that winter- 
cut ties held on the yard four months will go into the 
cylinder with too high a moisture content and, while the 
final retention of preservative may be just right, there 
are liable to be water pockets with absolutely no treat- 
ment, that will cause the tie to decay in a few years. 

We have found that the best method for determining 
whether a given lot of material is ready for treatment 
is to test the timber for moisture content and distribu- 
tion. While it is difficult to judge several thousand ties 
by testing only a few of this number, these tests, to- 
gether with the average weights of ties of a given di- 
mension and a careful checking of results of treatment 
are usually reliable. 





Jotnt ARRANGEMENTS have been entered by the Rutland and 
the Eastern Air Transport, Inc., for a co-ordinated rail-air 
service from points on the Rutland to New York and cities as 
far south as Miami, Fla. The plan includes a 22-hr. schedule 
between Montreal and Miami, including one night in a Pullman 
sleeping car between Montreal and New York, or the reverse. 
The arrangement is in addition to the combined rail-air service 
which has been operated between New York and Montreal by 
the Rutland, in conjunction with the American Airways, since 
last December. 
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C. T. C in the 
Philadelphia Subway 


ENTRALIZED traffic control, as developed on 
t the trunk line railroads, is being adopted for use 

also in subways, the Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Company having installed a large c.t.c. machine for 
handling a section of the recently completed Ridge 
Avenue line. The new c.t.c. machine, located in a 
tower at Fairmount avenue on the Broad Street line, 
in addition to controlling the Market Street inter- 
locking on the Ridge Avenue line, has spare spaces for 
the control of the switches and signals for directing train 
movements on the entire Locust Street subway, pro- 
jected from the Camden bridge connection at Market 
street to Darby via Eighth street and Locust street, a 
total of more than eight miles of double-track line with 
eight emergency crossover layouts. 

Past practice for installations of this nature has been 
to install an interlocking with a standard control ma- 
chine at each emergency crossover location, and to have 
an operator in attendance only when required, the sig- 





The C. T. C. Control Machine is Located in the Tower at 
Fairmount Avenue 


nals operating as automatics at all other times. This 
practice necessitates numerous small interlockings and 
expensive tower buildings, as well as added expense 
of operators and delayed traffic in case of a tie-up. To 
avoid this, the alternative was to control all locations 
from one point. 

The signal system selected will be required to ac- 


commodate the ultimate track layout and the following 
train operating schedules: A four-minute headway. four 


hours per day, between Fairmount and Market street ; 
Market street and Camden; 22nd street and Darby 
(22nd street being assumed to be a turn-back point be- 
tween Market street and Darby); a two-minute head- 
way, four hours per day between Market street and 
22nd street; a 6-minute headway, 16 hours per day, 
over the entire system; and a 20-minute headway, 4 
hours per day, over the entire system. 

The code principle of centralized traffic control was 
adopted because the number of controls and indications 
involved made any direct-wire control and indication 
impracticable. The characteristics of the centralized 
traffic control svstem made it possible to concentrate 
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at one point the control of switches and signals, and to 
provide indication of the occupancy of track sections 
over a greater territory than ever before accomplished 
in subway signaling. The c.t.c. control machine js 
equipped with a train graph that automatically records 
the passage of trains on both tracks at Market street, 
and also records the passage of all trains on each of the 
four Broad Street Subway tracks at Fairmount avenue. 
Provisions have been made to add extra pens to the 
train graph for the ultimate signaling arrangement. 

With this installation, Philadelphia is the first city 
to utilize c.t.c. equipment for subway signaling, and 
thus take advantage of what has proved, on steam 
roads, to be an economical means to speed up traffic 
and.lower the cost of operation. 


New Books... 


Signal Section, American Railway Association; Proceedings, 
Volume XXX, 1932. 520 pages. 614 in. x 93% in. Cloth bind- 
ing. R. H.C. Balliet, Secretary, 30 Vesey Street, New York 
City. Price $8 To members of the Signal Section $4. 


These proceedings include the business done at the annual meet- 
ing, in New York, on May 9 and 10, 1933. The committee 
reports were unusually full, and dealt with important subjects. 
Committee VI, Designs, brought in supplementary reports deal- 
ing with standardization of color glasses. These fill 76 pages. 
The report of Committee I, Economics of railway signaling, fills 
42 pages. It is largely made up of actual results, with drawings, 
of recent money-saving changes in signaling, together with 
various items of signaling history, extending back to 1842, when 
Sir William Fothergill Cooke proposed telegraphic train dis- 
patching. 


fe) 


VY ae 
Raéyfoad Consolidation West of the Mississippi River, by Stuart 


aggett. 256 pages, 10% in. by 63%4 in. Illustrated with maps. 


Bound in paper. Published by the University of California 
Press, Berkeley, Cal. Price $2. 


The stated purpose of this monograph is to gather in one place, 
in convenient form for study, a number of plans for the group- 
ing of railroads west of the Mississippi river under the provi- 
sions of Section 5 of the Interstate Commerce Act. Thus the 
task which the author, in his introduction, sets up for himself 
is “to develop the alternatives for the western groupings of 
major Class 1 companies, with such history, description, and 
analysis as will make clear the nature of the judgments involved 
in the association of certain railroad companies rather than the 
association of certain others in the period between 1920 and 
1932.” Concluding sections discuss the advantages of consolida- 
tion and summarize results in that direction thus far achieved 
in the West. The treatise is No. 2 of Volume 11 in the “Uni- 
versity of California Publications in Economics” series. 


el Trails, The Epic of the Railroads, by Martin D. Stevers. 
N4 pages, 9% in. by 6 in. Illustrated. Bound in cloth. Pub- 
lished by Minton, Balch & Company, New York. Price $375. 


Here, done in popular style, is an interesting treatise on modern 
railway operations. That, in any event, is the main purpose, but 
the book includes also a brief account of invention which made 
railway transportation possible and a few chapters on United 
States “railroad kings” who practiced high finance in the ’sixties. 
Because this latter story has been told before, in more arresting 
fashion, the chapters dealing with modern operating technique 
are the more interesting. These cover all phases of railway 
operation—locomotive and track maintenance, train operation, 
dispatching, signaling, passenger service and its ticketing af- 
rangements, freight service and its tariff structures, and what 
not. In doing a thorough job in this connection the author has 
adopted the interesting and effective plan of taking his readers 
about the country to observe with him the functioning of modern 
facilities. Thus, for example, the reader learns about engine 
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house operations by visiting the New York Central’s facilities 
at Harmon, N. Y.; he sees passenger trains groomed for service 
at the Pennsylvania’s Sunnyside (N. Y.) yard and gets an in- 
sight into l.c.l. transfer operations by watching the Chicago & 
North Western do the job in its Proviso yard, near Chicago. 
While Mr. Stevers is guilty of an occasional technical lapse, 
these, being few and far between, may be overlooked since the 
average reader, dropping details to carry away a general view, 
will obtain from the book that broad, general and substantially 
accurate picture of modern railroading in which he is interested. 


Communications... 


Monopoly Myopia 
WarRENVILLE, ILL. 
To THE Epitor: 

Referring to your article, “Passenger Salesman Replies”: I 
have been, but am not now a “passenger salesman.” Therefore 
I can put the blame boldly where it belongs. The railroads’ 
organization is based on the assumption they are a monopoly, 
which is no longer true. When they were a monopoly they could 
dispense with a sales force and use change makers like Wool- 


worths. Change makers will no longer serve. But monopoly 
myopia now sticks its head in the sand. 
E. M. Moore. 
Safety Regulations 
for Trucks and Buses 
New York. 


To THE Eprtor: 

I have read with much interest your various papers on truck 
regulation and quite agree with the idea that justice requires 
equality of regulation, and I think this idea has gained ground 
throughout the country. 

I beg to suggest to you, however, that there is another line 
which will I think appeal more widely to the people of the 
country. It is the need of safety regulations for trucks and 
buses. At present one driver takes a bus or a truck for a tre- 
mendous run. He frequently goes to sleep and the truck runs 
off the road or worse, from the public standpoint, he runs into 
something and there have been an enormous number of accidents 
of that character. I think trucks should be required to have 
two men on the box and that the limit of a crew run should 
not exceed 150 miles. 

The speed schedules of buses should be limited, as well as the 
distance permitted to any one driver. In case the bus falls 
behind its schedule, it should not be allowed to make up by fast 
running. There are doubtless other safety regulations which 
will occur to you. My point is that there is great popular sup- 
port in a public safety campaign against both trucks and buses 
and the labor people would doubtless approve of a regulation of 
hours and provisions for an additional driver. I may add that 
tear my own country place, Garrisons, New York, there have 
been one-half dozen serious accidents caused by trucks and bu es 
during the last twelve months. 

Wo. Cuurcn Osporn. 


Looking into the Future 


a iis CuIcaco. 

E view of the unsettled conditions confronting the railways 

wt, € present time, the following remarks made by E. F. Carry, 

Pes President of Pullman, Inc., before the American Railway 
‘sociation at Chicago, in 1923, are apropos. 

“ rowigs the other day, the London One Hundred Years 

"yg ub was organized. What a magnificent thing it would 
we could have some such organization in this country 
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to try and utilize the energy, even the enthusiasm that today 
is being expressed to retard, to restrict, to do most anything 
to interfere with railroad growth. If we could only utilize that 
energy, what a wonderful country we would continue to be. 

“I say continue because a nation is no greater than its trans- 
portation facilities. ‘A nation that cannot mobilize its resources 
cannot compete with a nation that can do so. By sheer force 
of the energy and ability and ingenuity of the American rail- 
road man, this country has kept ahead of the procession in its 
transportation facilities but there is a limit to what the human 
mind can stand in the way of oppression. ‘There is a limit to 
human enthusiasm and when you kill off a man’s enthusiasm 
you kill him. There is nothing left. Unless a man is enthusi- 
astic over his job, he cannot be proficient. If every time he 
turns around he is batted by somebody not familiar with the 
work in which he is engaged, that worker is going to lose interest. 
If enough railway employees lose interest, what is going to 
happen to the railroads? If railroads become inefficient, what 
will happen to the country?” 

I believe there is a greater need for looking into the future 
now than existed ten years ago. In that prosperous year, we 
did not heed the warning of the late Mr. Carry. Probably we 
can think clearer in this year of depression. 

Hans L. Martinus 


Traffic Men Are Not Shippers 


To THE EpItor: 

As a traffic man of many years’ experience, I wish to comment 
upon your article on Page 900 of the December 30 issue headed 
“Does the N. I. T. League Truly Represent Shippers?” 

Probably the industrial traffic man merits more or less of the 
criticism which you offer; however, I think you have overlooked 
one of the very significant things. I would suggest you check 
up on the extent to which commercial club traffic bureaus, cham- 
ber of commerce traffic bureaus, and municipal traffic associations 
are represented in the League and substantially influence, or pos- 
sibly dominate, the League action particularly in regard to the 
railroads being granted the right to meet competition of other 
transportation. 

Such association men have a multiplicity of bosses, the ma 
jority of whom at least are solely interested in securing the 
cheapest possible transportation, particularly to the end of dis- 
tributing their products as far as possible into competitive terri- 
tory. If you will check over the executive committee of the 
League for 1932, you will find about twenty-four of the total 
forty-nine members of that committee represent associations 
instead of individual industry. As you have apparently over- 
looked or are not aware of this angle of the matter, which in 
cidentally is one of the reasons why I have not felt warranted 
in becoming a member of the League, I take the liberty of 
drawing it to your attention. 

An INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC MANAGER 


[We were aware of the membership of many commercial club 
traffic managers in the National Industrial Traffic League, but 
had made no attempt to check the degree to which they par 
ticipate in its direction. In any event, the theme of our comment, 
i.e., that traffic managers are not shippers, but rather are em 
ployees of shippers with interests which may or may not agree 
in all respects with those of their employers, needs no change. 
This is likewise true of the corollary to that statement, namely 
that the answers to the questionnaire of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States on transportation policies provides a 
more accurate gage of the views of actual shippers than does 
the stand on these questions taken by the National Industrial 
Traffic League.—En1ror| 


JANUARY SHIPMENTS OF RAILROAD LOCOMOTIVES from principal 
manufacturing plants, as reported to the Bureau of the Census, 
totaled 4, as compared with 8 in December, 2 in January, 1933, 
and none in January, 1932. Unfilled orders at the end of 
December, 71 at the end of January, 1933, and 177 at the end of 
January, 1932, and 110 at the end of January, 1931. These statis- 
tics do not include data on locomotives produced by raiiroad 
companies in their own shops. 








Odds and Ends... 


Frisco Veteran Retires 


C. W. Schank, the oldest man in point of service on the Frisco 
Pension Roll, retired on December 31, 1933, after completing 
53 years and 9 months of continuous service on one division of 
the St. Louis-San Francisco. Starting as an engine wiper in 
1876, when 13 years of age, Mr. Schank became a locomotive 
engineman at 24, and he continued to pull trains, first freight 
and then passenger, between St. Louis, Mo., and Newburg, until 
his retirement. 


Why the Train Left Earlier 


Not long ago, we reported the findings of the Canadian 
National’s publicity department that the re-laying of rail over 
the entire Canadian National system would require 15 more 
miles of rail, due to natural contraction, in winter than in sum- 
mer. Somewhat along the same line is the story now being told 
about a diplomatic ticket agent on the Canadian National. Last 
summer, he was reprimanded by a woman passenger for telling 
her that her train left at 9:05 when she had already looked it 
up in her own timetable, issued the previous winter, which stated 
that the train left at 9:40. The ticket agent was too tactful to 
tell her that she would have to wait six months if she insisted 
upon leaving at 9:40. Instead, he went into a detailed explana- 
tion of the fact that in summer the rails are expanded by heat. 
Earnestly, he told the woman that the expansion was so great 
that it was necessary to start trains 35 min. earlier in the summer 
in order for them to reach their destination on time. 


Aluminum “Lucky Piece” 


To mark the completion of its new high-speed, light weight, 
streamlined passenger train, the Union Pacific is distributing 
1,000,000 “lucky pieces” made of the same aluminum alloy of 
which the train is built. The first of these have been sent to 
editors, publishers and writers who have had a part in the un- 





The Union Pacific Aluminum “Lucky Piece” 


precedented advance publicity which the train has enjoyed, and 
the remainder will be given to school children and to visitors 
who see the train on its exhibition tour. No less than five tons 
of the aluminum alloy was required to make the 1,000,000 lucky 
pieces, the two sides of which are shown in the accompanying 
illustration. 


Switching Puzzle for Experts 


Apparently the switching puzzle published on the “Odds & 
Ends” page of the Railway Age of January 6 was too simple. 
A large number of solutions have been received and all of them 
—even those from people outside the railroad business—are 
correct. We shall not publish the answer yet in anticipation 
that others may still want to have a try at the puzzle. In the 
meantime, though, we are glad to pass along another and much 
harder puzzle contributed by “A Nonny Muss” of Topeka, 
Kan., who writes as follows: 

“The switching puzzle referred to in your issue of January 6 
has been correctly diagnosed; it is decidedly ‘elementary’ and was 
solved daily by countless trainmen of an earlier day before our 
spur tracks became passing tracks and before our passing tracks 
outgrew our trains in length. If Mr. Lloyd thinks his problem 
a ‘brain teaser,’ I am wondering what he would do if he had 
been a conductor on one of two freight trains of 8 or 10 cars 
each, moving in opposite directions, which met out on the land- 





scape where there was no passing track, nor any break in the 
continuous main line except a turntable which was only long 
enough to hold one locomotive and one car, but not long enough 
to hold two locomotives. The trains had to pass—and they did!” 

This department is eager to know what the puzzle addicts 
among its readers can do with that one. Communications cop. 
cerning it will be gratefully received. 


How to Tell When It’s Foggy 


Always interested in learning how railroading is carried on in 
foreign countries, this department recently has had its atten- 
tion closely engaged by a booklet entitled “Questions and Answers 
on Railway Permanent Way,” published by the Locomotive 
Publishing Company of London, England. Here is one of the 
questions and answers which we particularly liked: 

“How is foggy weather determined? 

“This is altogether a matter of judgment according to local 
circumstances, and is a matter which is left to the discretion 
of the station master or signalman. A good method, employed 
by one of the large English railway companies, is that of having 
a small post fixed, and painted white, with a disc fixed on the 
top of the post. These posts and discs are placed at a distance 
of about 170 yd. from each signal cabin, and should the signalman 
be unable to see the post in question, he takes the necessary 
steps for bringing in fog-signaling arrangements. The disc 
is fitted with a lamp so that after darkness has set in, the 
signalman may estimate the state of the atmosphere by lighting 
the lamp, and viewing it from the cabin, thus satisfy any doubts 
that may arise in his mind. The disc should be painted with a 
large white cross on the front—the rest of the target being red 
—so that drivers may not read it as a running or shunting 
signal.” 

Knowing whether or not it is foggy is an important question 
in England, where the activity involved in the placing of forces 
and equipment to overcome fog conditions would appear to 
correspond roughly to that which ensues in this country pur- 
suant to a four-alarm fire. Naturally, the English railways 
would not want to send their elaborate fog-fighting organization 
into action for a mere haze or even a medium-thick fog. 


All About That Funeral-Train Ticket 


One of this department’s good friends in the personnel de- 
partment of the New York Central has given us the answer 
to the question raised by D. T. Peckens, assistant auditor, Lake 
Erie, Franklin & Clarion, in our issue of January 6 as to the 
identity of Dean Richmond for whose funeral a special ticket 
was issued by the New York Central for transportation from 
Buffalo to Batavia and return on August 30, 1866. Mr. Rich- 
mond was a member of a substantial western New York family, 
the name of which is borne by a street in Buffalo. He was a di- 
rector of the Buffalo & Rochester railway, which was one of the 
many short lines which were combined into the original New 
York Central Railroad Company on July 6, 1853. He was a 
member of the consolidation committee appointed by all those 
short lines and was one of the original directors of the New 
York Central when amalgamation was completed. He was 
elected president of the new company on April 28, 1864, and 
continued in that office until his death, which occurred on 
August 27, 1866. The ticket referred to by Mr. Peckens was 
issued for passengers who desired to attend the funeral. It 
is unlikely that any charge was made for the tickets, since restric 
tions on free transportation were unknown at that time. lt 1S 
probable also that no attempt was made to collect these tickets 
from passengers and that they were issued solely for future 
historical interest. The notarial seal on the reverse side of the 
ticket had no connection with its issuance by the railroad. 
Possibly it may have been given to Notary Thurstone who used 
this means of identifying himself with it. That is the one poimt 
of the mystery which our New York Central friend is unable to 
clarify for us. J. Tillinghast, assistant superintendent, whose 
name appeared on the ticket, later became general superintendent 
of the New York Central. At one time he made his home ™ 
the station building at Niagara Falls so he could be easily 
reached at any hour of the day or night, in those ante-telephone 
days. 
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President Proposes Plan 
for River Improvements 


Interdepartmental committee is now 
working out a long-range 
development program 


President Roosevelt, with the assistance 
of an interdepartmental committee, is seek- 
ing to work out an arrangement for placing 
the development of the rivers and water- 
sheds of the United States on a planned 
basis, under the direction of a planning 
commission which will look forward 
twenty-five or fifty years and take into 
consideration the relief of unemployment, 
food control, soil erosion, reforestation, 
agriculture, the decentralization of indus- 
try, transportation, and water power. As 
a part of the plan there is also being 
studied the proposal which the President 
has previously advocated for imposing a 
tax on the users of water highways to 
cover at least the cost of their mainte- 
nance. 

A report on the subject is expected in 
a few weeks from a committee including 
representatives of the departments of Agri- 
culture, Interior, Commerce, War, and 
Labor, to which the President has referred 
aresolution recently passed in Congress re- 
questing him to submit a comprehensive 
plan for the improvement and development 
of the rivers with a view to giving 
Congress information for the guidance of 
legislation. The President takes the posi- 
tion that the government has had no real 
plan for river and harbor development and 
desires to substitute a planned policy for 
the present practice of approving projects 
i occasional rivers and harbors bills with- 
out a definite plan. The general thought, 
a explained at the White House, is that 
the interdepartmental committee shall wark 
out a plan for a permanent non-political 
and non-partisan planning commission, to 
study the whole country by watersheds and 
list projects in each in the order of their 
mportance, to be recommended to Con- 
gress, with a view to the expenditure of a 
more or less regular sum each year. It is 
ilo the thought that this would to some 
extent replace such projects as are now 
being prosecuted with the aid of the Public 

orks Administration, on the theory that 
there will always be occasion for affording 
télief for unemployment. Part of the idea 

Ss to experiment with the development of 
industry in areas where agriculture alone 
‘annot be expected to furnish more than 
‘subsistence, in order to afford wages for 
industrial work during part of the year. 

€ President desires that such river im- 
em as are made be self-sustaining, 
at least so far as their upkeep is concerned, 


whereas the government is now spending 
$60,000,000 a year or more for maintenance 
of waterways. He also hopes to bring 
about more specific consideration of the 
economic need for waterway development. 
He has been much interested in proposals 
for the Georgia-Florida canal, which was 
at first estimated to cost $110,000,000 to 
$125,000,000, but after ordering a recheck 
the President has been informed that the 
cost might be $175,000,000 to $200,000,000 
and that the prospective use for such a 
waterway would be less than was shown 
by the original estimates. 


Senate Committee to Hold Hearings 
on Six-Hour-Day Bill 


The Senate committee on interstate com- 
merce has announced its intention of hold- 
ing hearings beginning on March 1 on the 
six-hour basic day bill introduced by Sen- 
ator Black at the request of the Railway 
Labor Executives’ Association. 


Railways Serve Notice on Employees 
of 15 Per Cent Wage Cut 


The Conference Committee of Managers 
which entered into a wage agreement with 
railway labor executives on June 21, 1933 
gave notice to employees on February 15 
that on and after July 1, 1934 all now 
existing basic rates of pay will be reduced 
15 per cent, such reductions to be con- 
tinued in effect for a period of one year 
and thereafter subject to the provisions of 
the railway labor act. This reduction will 
supersede the present deduction of 10 per 
cent in the pay checks of employees which 
will expire by limitation on June 30, 1934. 
The committee proposes that an initial con- 
ference be held in the Union station, Chi- 
cago, on March 1, 


R. & L. Historical Society 


The thirty-third bulletin of the Railway 
& Locomotive Historical Society, Boston, 
Mass., which has recently been issued, is 
devoted entirely to a treatise on “Lincoln 
on the New Haven and the Boston & Al- 
bany,” the data for which were gathered 
by Warren Jacobs, Secretary of the So- 
ciety. About 50 pages of notes on the 
visits of Abraham Lincoln to New Eng- 
land in 1848 and in 1860 are given. The 
visit of 1848 was on the invitation of New 
England Whigs, Lincoln having served a 
term in Congress; and the visit of 1860 
followed his speech in Cooper Union, New 
York City, on February 28 of that year. 
Mr. Jacobs has examined timetables, cir- 
culars and various records, as well as hun- 
dreds of local newspapers; and from the 
travel side of Mr. Lincoln’s visit, has ex- 
hausted his subject to the very last detail. 
The article is illustrated by a few pictures 
of local scenes, taken in 1860 and earlier. 
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U. P. All-Aluminum Train 
Delivered on February 12 


Road announces award of contracts 
for building of three additional 
streamlined units 


The three-car articulated, all-aluminum 
streamlined train ordered by the Union 
Pacific from the Pullman Car & Manufac- 
turing Corporation was delivered to the 
railroad by the builder on February 12 at 
Pullman, Ill. At the same time, W. A. 
Harriman, chairman of the board of the 
Union Pacific, announced that contracts 
have been awarded to the Pullman Car & 
Manufacturing Corporation for one addi- 
tional six-car train and two nine-car trains, 
all three to contain sleeping cars. With 
these trains the railroad expects to reduce 
the schedule between Chicago and the 
Pacific Coast 24 hrs. 

The new train was inspected by officers 
of the railroad, the Pullman Car & Manu- 
facturing Corporation, the Aluminum 
Company of America and General Motors 
Corporation in the yards of the Pullman 
Car & Manufacturing Corporation. 
Among those present when the train was 
delivered were Mr. Harriman; Carl R. 
Gray, president of the Union Pacific; C. 
F. Kettering, president of General Motors 
Research Corporation; C. A. Liddle, 
president of the Pullman Car & Manufac- 
turing Corporation; R. A. Hunt, presi- 
dent of the Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica; F. W. Charske, chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive committee of the Union Pacific; 
W. M. Jeffers, executive vice-president of 
the Union Pacific; F. W. Robinson, vice- 
president of the Union Pacific; J. L. 
Haugh, vice-president of the Union Pa- 
cific; G. W. Codrington, president of the 
Winton Engine Corporation; H. L. Hamil- 
ton, president of the Electro-Motive Com- 
pany; O. F. Brookmeyer, sales manager 
of the Railway division of the Winton 
Engine Corporation; S. K. Colby, vice- 
president of the Aluminum Company of 
America; D. A. Crawford, president of 
the Pullman Company and Pullman, Inc.; 
L. S. Hungerford, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Pullman Company; 
E. E. Adams, vice-president of Pullman, 
Inc.; and Champ Carey, vice-president of 
the Pullman Company. 

One of the outstanding features of the 
ceremony was a broadcast over the Na- 
tional Broadcasting network. At 10 a.m., 
Ben Lyon, announcer, described the train 
in detail, his microphone attached to a 
long cable enabling him to pass around 
and through the train. Because of the 
length of this cable, it was possible to set 
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the train in motion during the broadcast. 
After the preliminary description of the 
train, the speeches of Mr. Harriman, Mr. 
Gray, Mr. Hunt and Mr. Kettering were 
broadcast. 

Mr. Harriman, upon accepting the train, 
said, “I am glad to be able to state that 
as a result of the satisfactory tests made 
by the General Motors Company of a new 
two-cycle, V-shaped Diesel engine, the 
Union Pacific already has under contract 
the construction by the Pullman Car & 
Manufacturing Corporation of three addi- 
tional trains of this type. The first is a 
six-car train with a 900-hp. Diesel engine 
with mail and baggage cars, a 56-seat 
coach and three Pullman sleeping cars; 
the other two are nine-car units, each with 
1,200-hp. motors. 

“There must follow a period of prac- 
tical trial and experimentation under 
varying conditions of grade, roadbed, 
climate, curvature and various operating 
conditions. The results of our experi- 
ments will be available to all other rail- 
roads of the country and it is no exag- 
geration to say that if these experiments 
are as successful as we expect them to be, 
they will lead to the gradual re-equipment 
of all of the passenger trains of the 
country.” 

Carl R. Gray, president of the road, 
following Mr. Harriman, said it was not 
a coincidence that the occasion was Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s birthday. It was" Lincoln, 
he recalled, who by executive decree estab- 
lished the first transcontinental railroad in 
the United States. Mr. Gray also re- 
called another day in railroad history, 
May 10, 1869, when the Union Pacific and 
the Central Pacific were joined by a golden 
spike at Promontory Point near Ogden, 
Utah. 

After the ceremonies, the train moved 
to Washington where it was on exhibition 
on February 16. The train will later be 
exhibited in Baltimore, Md., on February 
17; in Pittsburgh, Pa., on February 19; in 
Detroit, Mich., on February 21; in Chi- 
cago on February 23-24; and in Omaha, 
Neb., on February 28. It will then visit 
48 cities along the Union Pacific. 


R. F. C. Loans to Railroads 


Up to January 31 the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation had authorized loans to 
67 railroads or receivers amounting to 
$411,845,678, of which $397,791,738 had 
been disbursed and $57,065,738 had been 
repaid. The total authorizations were the 
same as on December 31 while the dis- 
bursements show an increase of $3,697,480 
during January. 


Results of P.R.R. Store-Door Service 
Experiment 


The increasing popularity of the Penn- 
sylvania’s l.c.l. store-door collection and 
delivery service was indicated in a report 
of that railroad’s experience during the 
first two months in which the door-to-door 
tariffs have been effective. The report, 
made public on February 8 by Walter S. 
Franklin, vice-president in charge of traffic 
of the P. R. R., reveals that during De- 
cember, out of a total of 273,000 I.c.l. way- 
bills issued on the Pennsylvania, 41,000 or 
15 per cent specified collection and delivery. 
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This percentage increased to 21 in the 
month of January when 76,000 waybills 
out of the month’s total of 359,000 specified 
pick-up or delivery. In recent weeks, the 
report says, that the proportion has ranged 
from 21 per cent to more than 24 per cent 
of all f.c.l. shipments. 


Supplymen’s Night at the Western 
Railway Club 


The Western Railway Club will hold 
its regular monthly meeting at the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Monday evening, Feb- 
ruary 19, at 8 o'clock in the Louis XVI 
room, the meeting being designated “Sup- 
plymen’s Night.” The principal speaker 
will be Samuel O. Dunn, chairman, Sim- 
mons-Boardman Publishing Company, and 
editor, Railway Age, who will discuss the 
subject “Prospects and Problems of the 
Railway Supply and Equipment Industry.” 
Preceding the meeting, the usual Dutch- 
treat dinner will be held in the Crystal 
room at 6:00 p. m. 


Frisco Plans Improvements in 1934 


Trustees for the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco have petitioned the federal court at 
St. Louis for permission to expend $1,671,- 
719 for improvements during 1934. The 
improvements planned include rail and tie 
replacements on 100 mi. of line, $598,000; 
new bridges and trestles, $447,342; repairs 
and additional equipment, including two 
electric cars, $181,395; tank car and box 
car equipment and repairs, $101,213; grade 
revision in flood districts of Mississippi, 
$90,463; dining and refrigerator car re- 
pairs, $66,000; bank widenings and fills, 
$35,000; equipment and trackage improve- 
ments for the Ft. Worth & Rio Grande, 
$19,793; and miscellaneous machinery, sig- 
nals and other equipment, $132,513. 


Depreciation Order Postponed 
Another Year 


On petition of certain of the railroads 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
postponed for another year the effective 
dates of its order of July 28, 1931, relating 
to the establishment of depreciation ac- 
counting for steam railroads, except that 
no further postponement is authorized so 
far as equipment is concerned. September 
1, 1934, had been set as the latest date for 
the filing with the commission of composite 
percentage rates and January 1, 1935, as 
the date as of which depreciation account- 
ing as prescribed was to become effective. 
Because of the unfavorable financial con- 
dition of the railroads the effective dates 
had been previously postponed by orders in 
1932 and 1933. 


Pacific Railway Club 


The Pacific Railway Club wili hold its 
seventeenth annual meeting at the Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco, on March 8. The 
newly elected officers will be installed at 
that time. Alfred H. Lundberg, presi- 
dent of the Key System, Ltd., East Bay 


Street Railways, Ltd. and East Bay 
Motor Coach Lines, Ltd, has been 
nominated for the presidency. Several 


speakers will discuss “Moving California’s 
Most Important Crop to Market”; among 
them will be Scott Ennis, general chair- 
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man of the Pacific Coast Transportation 
Advisory Board and president of the Pa- 
cific Fruit Exchange; W. C. Fitch, man- 
ager of perishable traffic, Southern Pacific 
Company; and R. T. Kearney, superin- 
tendent, Tidewater Southern Railway 
Company. 


Florida Travel Heaviest in Years 


Travel to Florida so far this year has 
been heavier than during the same period 
in any year since 1929, exceeding last 
year’s movement by about 50 per cent in 
both the eastern and western territories, 
The most encouraging feature of travel 
this year lies in the fact that about one- 
half of the tickets sold have an 18-day 
limit or less, which indicates that persons 
with short vacations are now spending 
their time in Florida. In the East, travel 
is marked by the large number of persons 
departing from the southwestern part of 
New York and from Canada. 

To handle the increased travel to Florida, 
trains are being operated with extra cars 
and some with extra sections. One eastern 
train recently carried 400 passengers. The 
business of the Pennsylvania from Chicago 
during January was nearly double that of 
the corresponding month of 1933. 


P. R. R. Benefit Association Has 
Twentieth Anniversary 


Throughout February some 20,000 em- 
ployees of the Pennsylvania and their fami- 
lies will celebrate by special exercises the 
twentieth anniversary of the establishment 
of their Mutual Benefit Association, which 
has eighty-four local assemblies in the 
principal cities on the railroad between 
New York and St. Louis and Chicago. 

The association is owned, managed and 
operated exclusively by the employees. 
In addition to its fraternal features, the 
association provides a means whereby 
employees may obtain fraternal insurance 
at low rates, with complete safety. Their 
policies in the association at present 
amount to over $8,000,000, and in the 
twenty years of its existence the associa- 
tion has disbursed over $1,000,000 in bene- 
fits. Its insurance reserve is well over 
$2,000,000. All ranks of the service—of- 
ficers and employees alike—are repre 
sented in the membership. 


Sees Closer Union of Canadian Roads 
Unless Business Improves 


Amalgamation of the management 0! 
the Canadian Pacific and the Canadian 
National will be unavoidable unless there 
is considerable improvement in operations 
during the present year, C. H. Cahan, 
Secretary of State, said at Ottawa last 
week in addressing the annual meeting 0! 
the Ottawa Women’s Conservative Ass0- 
ciation and the Conservative Womens 
Forum. 

The minister said he did not speak for 
the Government in making this suggestio!, 
but that it was his considered opinion there 
would be no alternative to fusion of the 
two great railroads unless conditions 1 
proved. 

“The main obstacle to the adjustment 
of our revenues and expenditures,” Mr. 
Cahan stated, “is the deficit of about $50,- 
000,000 per year in the annual income © 
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the Canadian National. That sum is equiv- 
alent to four per cent annual interest upon 
q public debt of $1,250,000,000. : 

“I know that there are large sections 
of Canada in which the public is opposed 
to any such consolidation of rival interests, 
but public opinion must yield to absolute 


necessity.” 


Air Subsidiary of New England Roads 
Extends Service 


The Boston-Maine-Central Vermont Air- 
ways has recently extended its passenger 
service to Manchester, N. H., and Bur- 
jington, Vt., thus making a total of 10 
northern New England cities which are 
served by this plane-operating subsidiary 
of the Boston & Maine, the Central Ver- 
mont and the Maine Central. 

The extension provides Manchester and 
Burlington with a single round-trip service 
to Boston under present winter schedules. 
The plane leaves Burlington at 8 a. m,, 
making stops at Montpelier-Barre, Vt., 
White River Junction, Concord, N. H., 
and Manchester, and arrives in Boston at 
10:15 a. m. On the return trip the plane 
leaves Boston at 2:45 p. m. and is sched- 
wed to arrive in Burlington at 5 p. m. 
The fare between Boston and Manchester 
is $3.50 one way, $6 round-trip; between 
Boston and Burlington, $12 one way, $22 
round-trip. 


N. Y. C. Shows Worlds Fair Exhibit 
in New York 


A display of early and modern American 
railroading, which the New York Central 
will exhibit this year at the second edition 
of Chicago’s Century of Progress exposi- 
tion, has been placed on free exhibition 
at Grand Central Terminal in New York, 
where it will remain for three months. 
While the display incorporates portions of 
the one shown in Chicago last year, it has 
been re-designed and improved. 

The exhibit includes a collection of rail- 
toad equipment models, historical pictures 
and documents, loaned by the Railway Lo- 
comotive and Historical Society and others. 
The center of the display is taken up with 
a reproduction of the observation platform 
of the “Twentieth Century Limited,” with 
moving figures standing on the platform. 
The effect of the train in motion is simu- 
lated by the use of moving panoramas of 
Hudson and Mohawk Valley scenery on 
tither side of the car end. Included also 
isa map showing the principal cities served 
by the New York Central, a reproduction 
of the Hudson river at Storm King moun- 
tain, with vessels moving up the stream 
and scale-built trains running in front 
along the eastern bank, and a reproduction 
of Niagara Falls, with changing day and 
night lighting effects. 


Signaling Principles and Practices 


The Signal Section of the American 
ailway Association, 30 Vesey Street, New 
York City, has issued two more pamphlets, 
chapters III and XIX, of the series of 
chapters on American railway signaling 
Principles and practices, making the total 
‘umber of chapters to date, 18. The new 
sues are, Chapter III, principles and eco- 
nomic phase of signaling, and Chapter 
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The price of 


XIX, electric interlocking. 
each is 35 cents, or, to members or rail- 


road employees, 25 cents. Chapter III 
contains a dozen pages of elementary 
matter, and 60 pages on economics. This 
latter part is made up largely of material 
which has been reported to recent annual 
meetings of the association, by the com- 
mittee on economics; records of savings 
made by the introduction of automatic 
block signals, by consolidations of inter- 
locking plants, by the introduction of au- 
tomatic signals at grade crossings, by 
centralized traffic control and other remote 
control devices and by the use of car re- 
tarders. 

Electric interlocking (Chapter XIX), 
which fills about 90 pages, contains all 
the well-known types, including table ma- 
chines. There are also brief references 
to centralized traffic control and to auto- 
matic interlocking for grade crossings. 

For the whole 18 chapters the price is 
$5.75; to members $3.95. Binders to hold 
13 chapters, one dollar. 


Jury Convicts Brotherhood Bank 
Officers 


Alvanley Johnston, grand chief of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, and 
a director of the Standard Trust Bank, 
which closed in 1931 with more than $12,- 
000,000 in deposits; and C. Stirling Smith, 
former president of the bank, were found 
guilty of a $450,000 misapplication of 
funds of the closed bank by a jury in 
Cleveland, Ohio, on February 9. James 
H. Cassel, secretary-treasurer of the 
brotherhood, was acquitted. Messrs. Johns- 
ton and Smith were also found guilty of 
making false entries. They are liable to 
fines totaling $90,000 and to penitentiary 
sentences of 30 years on each of the nine 
counts of the conviction. The Standard 
Trust Bank was organized in 1930, when 
it took over the brotherhood’s national 
bank and several smaller institutions. One 
of the deals involved in that merger, a 
guaranty of $904,000 of the brotherhood 
bank’s assets to the Standard Trust which 
took them over, furnished the background 
for the trial. The state contended that the 
brotherhood borrowed $450,000 from a 
New York bank for the benefit of the 
Cleveland bank but instead of the brother- 
hood paying the loan, it was paid by the 
Standard Trust Bank and allegedly false 
entries were made concerning the arrange- 
ment. The defense claimed that payment 
by the Standard Trust was entirely proper, 
holding that it was the only beneficiary of 
the loan. 


Canadian National in 1933 


The Canadian National reported operat- 
ing revenues for 1933 of $148,519,742 and 
after payment of operating expenses net 
revenues of $5,707,183. Operating expenses 
were reduced almost dollar for dollar to 
meet a $12,583,852 decline in gross reve- 
nues with the result that the net revenues 
of the system for the twelve months were 
only $188,251 under the net revenues for 
the year 1932. 

Close budgetary control of expenditures 
brought about the reduction in operating 
expenses during the year. Train services 
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were further reduced, pooled trains were 
inaugurated, departments were reorganized 
and other steps taken to meet the situa- 
tion created by the general decline in 
traffic. 

For the month of December the state- 
ment shows operating revenues of the all- 
inclusive Canadian National System of 
$12,353,497, an increase of $439,816 as com- 
pared with December, 1932. Operating 
expenses in December, 1933, were $11,644,- 
371 as against $12,049,403 in December, 
1932, an increase of $405,032. Net reve- 
nues for December, 1933, were $709,126 as 
against a net deficit in December, 1932, of 
$135,722. 

The summaries of operating revenues, 
operating expenses and net revenues for 
the twelve months follow: 





1933 1932 Decr. 
Op. rev.... $148,519,742 $161,103,594 $12,583,852 
Op. exp... 142,812,559 155,208,160 12,395,601 
Net rev... $5,707,183 $5,895,434 $188,251 


Canadian Pacific in 1933 


Net earnings of the Canadian Pacific in 
1933 totalled $20,862,105, an increase of 
$772,121 over the $20,089,984 reported in 
1932, this being the first increase in a year’s 
net since that of 1928. Gross earnings 
for the year were lower by $9,667,025 at 
$114,269,688, but the company was able to 
effect sufficient economies to reduce oper- 
ating expenses. by fully $10,439,146 to 
$93,407,583, resulting in the substantial in- 
crease in net already noted. 

In December, gross earnings at $9,912,- 
738 showed an increase of $211,538 over 
the $9,701,199 reported a year ago. At 
the same time, operating expenses were 
reduced by $724,110 to $6,666,340, leaving 
the month’s net earnings at $3,246,397, an 
increase of $935,648 over the $2,310,749 
reported in December, 1932, 

Following are the gross earnings, ex- 
penses and net earnings for the month of 
December and for the 12 months of last 
year. 


DECEMBER 











1933 1932 Decr. 
orang h ercrarciares $9,912,738 $9,701,199 $211,538 
BG etonte olatenes 6,666,340 7,390,450 *724:110 
Net profit........ $3,246,397 $2,310,749 $935,648 

TWELVE MONTHS 
1933 1932 Decr 

Gross .... $114,269,688 $123,936,713 *$9,667,025 
_ rea 93,407,583 103,846,729 *10,439,14¢ 
Pee saceas $20,862,105 $20,089,984 $772,121 

* Decrease. 

Grain Rate Arguments 
Oral argument before the Interstate 


Commerce Commission and a committee 
of state railroad and utilities commissioners 
in the western grain rate case, Part 7 of 
the general investigation under the Hoch- 
Smith resolution, which was begun on 
February 7, was expected to be concluded 
before the week-end. The commission’s 
original decision in this case was rendered 
on July 1, 1930, to become effective August 
1, 1931, but was enjoined by the courts 
after the commission had declined to allow 
a rehearing because of changed conditions 
after the record was closed. All of the 
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federal commissioners listened to the argu- 
ment except Commissioner Eastman, who 
has been relieved of most of his commis- 
sion duties while holding the office of co- 
ordinator, but five of the ten had not heard 
the arguments in the original case in 1929. 
Chairman Lee and Commissioners Ma- 
haffie, Miller, Tate and Splawn have been 
appointed to the commission since that 
time. Among the state commissioners was 
Homer Hoch, now a member of the Kan- 
sas commission, who, as a member of Con- 
gress, ten years ago introduced the Hoch 
resolution, which later became a part of 
the Hoch-Smith resolution under which the 
commission initiated the grain rate investi- 
gation. The railroads were represented in 
the argument by A. B. Enoch, R. J. Hag- 
man, R. S. Outlaw, A. B. Mason, P. F. 
Gault, A. C. Spencer, W. E. Davis, J. N. 
Davis, P. P. Connell and A. S. Knowlton. 
They were assigned a total of 900 minutes. 


Commends Pennsylvania Railroad 


R. L. Lockwood, director, Section of 
Purchases, Federal Co-ordinator of Trans- 
portation, highly commended the spirit of 
co-operation of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
in its dealings with the Federal Co-ordi- 
nator, in speaking to more than a thousand 
veteran employees of that road at the an- 
nual meeting of the Philadelphia Associa- 
tion, held at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Thursday evening, February 8. In mak- 
ing this statement he referred also to an 
address Co-ordinator Eastman recently 
made before a meeting of the Democratic 
Women’s Luncheon Club in Philadelphia, 
in which he said: “While I have had 
some differences of opinion with the Penn- 
sylvania management over the Pennroad 
Corporation, there has been no co-opera- 
tion so hearty as from the Pennsylvania 
over other matters.” 

Two other short addresses were made 
at the meeting, one by Vice-President A. 
J. County and the other by General Solic- 
itor E. M. Davis. Mr. Davis referred to 
veterans as being the bed-rock of an army. 
He described at some length the serious 
problems and abuses with which the rail- 
ways are now confronted and urged the 
Pennsylvania veterans to use their full in- 
fluence to solve and correct them.  T. 
George Harper, president of the Pennsyl- 
vania System Veteran Employees’ Asso- 
ciation, General Office, Philadelphia, acted 
as toastmaster during the ceremonies 
which followed a buffet supper. Herman 
Campe of the accounting department was 
elected president for the coming year. 
Membership requirements are 21 years or 
more of active service. The Association has 
a membership of about 2,600 in the Phila- 
delphia district and upwards of 45,000 on 
the entire system. 


Labor Controversies Taken to 
White House 


Representatives of the Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association called at the 
White House last week to lay before the 
President a series of protests because of 
the failure of six railroads to effect satis- 
factory settlements of labor disputes which 
have been the subject of mediation by the 
Board of Mediation and in some instances 
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of investigations and recommendations by 
emergency boards appointed by the Presi- 
dent. Failing to see the President on that 
day the labor leaders left their protests 
with one of his secretaries and it was 
stated that another effort would be made 
to bring the matter personally to the at- 
tention of Mr. Roosevelt. The railroads 
concerned are the Chicago & North West- 
ern, the Delaware & Hudson, the Kansas 
City Southern, the Louisiana & Arkansas, 
the Louisiana, Arkansas & Texas and the 
Mobile & Ohio. 

A strike ballot is being prepared for dis- 
tribution to the 600 enginemen, firemen 
and trainmen on the Delaware & Hudson. 

On the Chicago & North Western a 
strike ballot is being taken among em- 
ployees represented by 13 of the railway 
brotherhoods. Employees of the other 
roads have already voted affirmatively on 
the strike ballot. All of the 21 brother- 
hoods aré affected on the Mobile & Ohio 
but the dispute on the Kansas City South- 
ern involves only the “big four” brother- 
hoods. 

On both the Delaware & Hudson and 
the Kansas City Southern the dispute is 
over a monthly plan for the determination 
of compensation instead of the standard 
mileage basis of pay. On the Kansas 
City Southern a presidential emergency 
board conducted an investigation, after 
which President Roosevelt approached the 
management, but the dispute is still un- 
settled. 

Another presidential board investigated 
the situation on the Mobile & Ohio, a sub- 





It Takes a Mathematician To Be a 
Railway Passenger These Days 


The further postponement of action 
by Eastern railroads on passenger fare 
reductions continues the muddle on in- 
tersectional rates for the traveler from 
the East into Southern or Western 
territory where tariffs have been cut. 
There are so many alternatives in the 
fares that the passenger might miss 
his train trying to decide how to buy 
his ticket. Take a trip from New York 
to Jacksonville and return, for example. 
One-way tickets, New York to Jack- 
sonville, are $36.55. A ticket to Wash- 
ington is $8.14 and from Washington to 
Jacksonville, $23.68 (good in Pullman), 
or a total of $31.82. If day coach is 
used from Washington to Jacksonville 
at $11.85 the total is $19.99. No reduced 
round trip tickets except on week ends 
or excursions are sold for the New 
York-Washington line, but the round 
trip New York-Jacksonville with an 
eighteen-day return limit is $40.65. If 
tickets are bought en route it can be 
computed this way: Fifteen-day round 
trip Washington and Jacksonville, 
$31.60, plus $16.28 round trip New 
York and Washington, a total of $47.88; 
or one-way tickets, Washington to 
Jacksonville and return, $23.70, plus 
$16.28 round trip New York and Wash- 
ington, a total of $39.98. Or would it 
be better to stay at home or to take a 
bus? 

Carlton A. Shively in the New York Sun. 
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sidiary of the Southern, and directed that 
wage rates be restored, but its recommen. 
dation, according to Chairman A. F. Whit. 
ney, of the Railway Labor Executives Ag. 
sociation, has not been carried out, 
The Louisiana & Arkansas and the Louis. 
iana, Arkansas & Texas, Mr. Whitney 
says, has failed to pay standard wage 
rates, although three separate mediation 
boards have sustained the contention of 
the employees. 


All Domestic Air Mail Contracts 
Cancelled 


Following a series of conferences with 
the President and the Department of 
Justice the Postmaster General on Febru- 
ary 9 issued an order annulling all the 
domestic air mail contracts effective on 
February 19 and the President issued an 
executive order under which the air mail 
service may be conducted largely with the 
use of planes, pilots, equipment, and facili- 
ties furnished by the War Department. 
The order was issued as the result of dis- 
closures before a Senate investigating com- 
mittee which, in the belief of the President, 
showed sufficient evidence of fraud and 
coilusion in connection with the awarding 
of the contracts to justify such a drastic 
step. The contracts cancelled cover 26 
mail routes and 12 companies. The Presi- 
dent’s executive order called on the Post- 
master General, the Secretary of War, and 
the Secretary of Commerce, together with 
other officials of their departments, to co- 
operate to the end that necessary air mail 
service be afforded and the Secretary of 
War was ordered to place at the disposal 
of the Postoffice Department such _air- 
planes, landing fields, pilots and other em- 
ployees and equipment of the Army needed 
for the transportation of mail during the 
emergency by air over routes and schedules 
prescribed by the Postmaster General. 

The contracts had been designed not only 
to pay for the transportation of air mail 
but also to extend subsidies to the aif 
transportation companies to promote the 
development of commercial aviation. 

The charges of collusion are understood 
to center around a series of conferences be- 
tween representatives of the Postoffice De- 
partment and of the air transport lines 
called at the request of the Postmaster 
General in May, 1930. 


Producers Increasing Tie Stocks 


Reports filed with the Railway Tie Pro- 
ducers’ Association by 14 companies which 
supply approximately 85 per cent of the 
cross ties produced by commercial firms 
show that these companies had 6,855,880 
cross ties in stock on January 1. This 
was 584,605 or 9.3 per cent more ties than 
were in stock in the previous month and 
984,081 or 16.8 per cent more ties than 
were in stock on January 1, 1933. It 
shows a continued increase in tie stocks 
since last August, when the number 0 
ties available in the yards of these com 
panies amounted to 5,063,020. The 
crease since that time is 35 per cet 
Prior to August, tie stocks showed 4 
steady decline from January, 1932. 

Of the ties available on January 1, 4; 
610,805 or 67 per cent were 8 ft. long and 
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2,247,075 or 33 per cent were 8 ft. 6 in. 
long, while 738,645 or 8 per cent of the 
inventory were U-ties for use untreated, 
3,946,265 or 57.5 per cent were oak ties 
for treatment, and 2,170,970 or 34.5 per 
cent were other species for treatment. 
The largest quantity of ties was reported 
in the district comprising the states of 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi and that part of Louisiana east of 
the Mississippi river, the number being 
3,049,326, which is contrasted with 2,857,- 
579 in the previous month and 2,326,317 
last August. The next largest inventory 
was reported in the district comprising the 
states of New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Ohio, In- 
diana and Illinois, where 1,729,267 ties 
were in stock on January 1, as compared 
with 1,526,520 in the previous month and 
1,414,287 last August. The third largest 
stock was reported in the district compris- 
ing the states of Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas and 
that part of Louisiana west of the Missis- 
sippi river where inventories consisted of 
1,490,784 ties, contrasted with 1,233,129 
ties in the previous month and 864,036 ties 
last August. 


Construction 





CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, Cuicaco & Sr. 
Louis.—A contract has been awarded to 
the Walsh Construction Company, Chicago, 
for the renewing of the roof of this com- 
pany’s 35-stall enginehouse at Indianapolis, 
Ind. This work will involve an expendi- 
ture of about $35,000. 


LenIGH VALLEY.—The New York Public 
Service Commission has denied applica- 
tions of this road for rehearings in the 
proceedings for the following grade cross- 
ing eliminations: Creedon crossing in the 
town of Newfield, Tompkins county, N. Y., 
ordered eliminated in 1928 at an estimated 
cost of $78,000; Ridge road crossing in 
the town of West Seneca, Erie county, 
N. Y., to cost about $102,000; Alpine 
crossing near Alpine station in the town 
of Cayuta, Schuyler county, N. Y., esti- 
mated to cost $92,000; Tioga street cross- 
ing in the village of Spencer, Tioga county, 
N. Y. 


LEHIGH VALLEY-PENNSYLVANIA, — The 
New York Public Service Commission has 
denied a petition of the Lehigh Valley for 
a rehearing in the proceedings for the 
elimination of its Main street crossing and 
the Main street and Seneca street crossings 
of the Pennsylvania in Stanley, Ontario 
county, N. Y. The elimination of these 
crossings was directed by the commission 
in 1930 at an estimated cost of $106,852; 
the plans and estimates have been approved. 


THe PENSION Rott of the Pennsylvania 
system, at the beginning of 1934, contained 
the names of 10,505 former active em- 
ployees. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





More P. W. A. Loan Contracts Signed 


Public Works Administrator Harold L. 
Ickes announced on February 14 that he 
had signed contracts with the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, the Erie, the Northern Pacific and 
the Pennsylvania under which the Public 
Works Administration will loan them a 
total of $33,028,000 that will result in the 
manufacture this year of 11,575 freight 
cars, 159 passenger cars, 10 steam locomo- 
tives and 100,000 tons of rails. 


The regenerative effect on the car and 
locomotive building industries of the orders 
placed as a result of the loans is indicated 
by the fact that at the end of 1933 the 
Class I railroads had orders in for only 1 
new locomotive, 224 freight cars and 3 
passenger cars. During the entire year 
they installed only 1 new locomotive, 1,877 
new freight cars and 98 passenger cars. 

Including these four contracts, $129,168,- 
000 out of the total of $199,607,800 al- 
lotted by P. W. A. for railroad loans now 
has been placed under contract. Since 
exhaustion of the $3,300,000,000 appropria- 
tion for public works construction the 
Division of Transportation Loans has been 
pushing contract preparation with all pos- 
sible speed, and the railroad companies to 
which allotments were made have been 
co-operating in the effort to get men back 
on pay rolls immediately by advertising 
for bids and placing orders while contract 
negotiations were in progress. 


The contract with the Chesapeake & 
Ohio is for a loan of $16,876,000 to be 
used for purchasing 7,800 freight and 26 
passenger train cars. The Erie contract 
covers a loan of $11,282,000 for the pur- 
chase of 3,775 freight and 133 passenger 
train cars. The contract with the North- 
ern Pacific is for a loan of $1,220,000 to 
be used for the purchase of 10 new loco- 
motives, and the Pennsylvania contract is 
for a loan of $3,650,000 for 100,000 tons 
of rail. Contracts for another loan of 
$77,000,000 to the Pennsylvania with which 
it is building 7,000 freight cars and 101 
electric locomotives and completing the 
electrification of its line between Washing- 
ton and Philadelphia had been signed. 


Manufacture of the cars and locomotives 
tu be bought by the C. & O., Erie and 
Northern Pacific will create 4,738,000 man- 
hours of employment in car and locomotive 
building plants in several states and at 
least twice as many man-hours of employ- 
ment in iron and steel mines, blast fur- 
naces, rolling mills, air brake and car 
wheel manufacturing plants, paint factories 
and other industries where raw and fin- 
ished materials will be produced. The 
C. & O., Erie and Northern Pacific had 
obtained competitive bids from car manu- 
facturers and locomotive builders and had 
awarded contracts for building all the 
equipment, subject to confirmation after 
signing of the P. W. A. contracts. 

The Pennsylvania already had awarded 
contracts for rolling the 100,000 tons of 
rail to be purchased by it. The work will 
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be done by the Bethlehem, Inland, Car. 
negie and Illinois steel companies. 

The contracts with the C. & O., Erie 
and Northern Pacific are for somewhat 
smaller amounts than was originally al. 
lotted for loans to them. The allotment 
to the C. & O. was for $18,290,000, to the 
Erie $11,964,000 and to the Northern Pa- 
cific $1,250,000. The allotments were made 
on the basis of the estimated cost of the 
equipment, but since then the companies 
have obtained competitive bids which are 
lower than the estimated costs. 

The $3,650,000 to be loaned to the Penn- 
sylvania for purchasing new rail will be 
charged against the $41,000,000 blanket al- 
lotment set aside by P. W. A. for loans 
to railroad companies desiring to purchase 
rail at the price of $36.375 per ton, an- 
nounced by the manufacturers after con- 
ferring with President Roosevelt and Co- 
ordinator Joseph B. Eastman. Contracts 
now have been signed by Administrator 
Ickes covering $7,953,905 of this blanket 
allotment, and they will result in the manu- 
facture of 170,514 tons of rail and several 
thousand tons of fastenings. Other con- 
tracts are in course of preparation. 

Security for the loans to the C. & O, 
Erie and Northern Pacific will be equip- 
ment trust notes covering the cars and 
engines to be built. Security for the loan 
to the Pennsylvania will be collateral trust 
notes, which will be secured in turn by 
the pledge of stocks owned by the Penn- 
sylvania. 

The Public Works Administration has 
also announced an advance of $425,000 to 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
on its loan of $3,500,000. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


THE PitrspurcH & West Vircinia has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for approval of an expenditure of 
$331,000 to be borrowed from the P.W.A. 
for the purchase of three locomotives. 


FREIGHT CARS 


THE WESTERN MARYLAND is _ inquiring 
for from 20 to 25 steel caboose cars. 


PASSENGER CARS 


Tue Erte is now inquiring for eight 
combination passenger, baggage and mail 
cars. 


Tue New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ForD has issued inquiries for a streamlined 
train. 


Tue Union Paciric has placed an order 
with the Pullman Car & Manufacturing 
Corporation for three additional stream- 
lined articulated aluminum _ passenge 
trains. One is a six-car train composed 
of mail and baggage cars, a 56-seat coach 
and 3 Pullman sleeping cars and propelled 
by a 900-hp. Diesel engine. The other two 
are nine-car units, each with mail and 
baggage cars, coaches and sleeping cats 
and propelled by 1,200-hp. Diesel engines- 


THe AtcHison, TopeKA & SANTA Fr 
has ordered from the Safety Car Heating 
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There Are 
Two Sides 
To 
Areh Briek 





There’s More toSECURITY ARCHES Than Just Brick 


ss 





























WE DO OUR PART 











To give a long, economical life, Arch Brick must 
embody experience of two different kinds. 

FIRST, the experience of the railroad man with 
locomotive combustion. For twenty-five years, the 
American Arch Company has specialized in the study 
of railroad conditions in relation to Arch Brick. 

SECOND, competent brick makers possessed of 
high-grade clay deposits and backed by sound experi- 
ence in refractory manufacture. 


HARBISON-WALKER MOULDING-BROWNELL 
REFRACTORIES CoO. CORP. 
Pennsylvania Ohio Kentucky Ohio 
Alabama Missouri 
GLADDING-McBEAN & CO. 
NORTH AMERICAN California 
REFRACTORIES CO. Washington 
Pennsylvania Kentucky 
DIAMOND FIRE BRICK CO. 
IRONTON FIRE BRICK CO. Colorado 
Ohio 
DOMINION FIRE BRICK & 
DENVER SEWER PIPE CLAY PRODUCTS LTD. 
& CLAY CO. Saskatchewan, Canada 
Colorado 


CANADA FIRE BRICK CO., 
LT 


— D. 
ATHENS BRICK & TILE CO.  Qntario, Canada—Quebec, 
Texas Canada 


LOUISVILLE FIRE BRICK WORKS 
Kentucky 


The above companies provide the second part of 
the combination. They serve the railroads thru the 
American Arch Company exclusively, thus complet- 
ing a well-rounded Arch Brick service. 


AMERICAN ARCH COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Locomotive Combustion Specialists 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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& Lighting Company air conditioning 
equipment for 30 combination Pullman 
observation sleeping cars and 10 additional 
Santa Fe lounge and cafe cars in addition 
to 26 cars reported to be air-conditioned 
in the Railway Age of January 27. The 
cars include 2 cafe observation, 8 club, 3 
ten-section sleeping-observation, 14 three- 
compartment two-drawing-room observa- 
tion and 13 three-drawing-room six-com- 
partment cars. The 66 cars will be used 
on the Chief, the California Limited and 
the Ranger and between Kansas City, Mo., 
and Tulsa, Okla., and between Barstow, 
Cal., and San Francisco. 


Tue Norrork & WeEsTERN will equip 
four of its ten new coaches with steam- 
ejector air-conditioning equipment fur- 
nished by the Safety Car Heating & Light- 
ing Company, and six of the new coaches 
will be equipped with electro-mechanical 
air-conditioning equipment furnished by 
Frigidaire Corporation. The eight new 
combination passenger and baggage cars 
will be equipped with electro-mechanical 
air-conditioning equipment furnished by 
Westinghouse-Sturtevant. These cars were 
ordered from the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany as was reported in the Railway Age 
of February 3; six existing dining cars 
which are to be rehabilitated will be 
equipped with electro-mechanical air-con- 
ditioning equipment of the Frigidaire Cor- 
poration. All of the cars will have Safety 
Car Heating & Lighting Company’s axle- 
driven electric power plants of 15 kw. ca- 
pacity except the four coaches with steam- 
ejector air-conditioning equipment, which 
will have 10 kw. capacity. 


Tue Cuicaco & North WeEstTERN has 
placed an order with the Pullman Car & 
Manufacturing Corporation for the instal- 
lation of air-conditioning apparatus in 11 
passenger cars. It is also planning the 
purchase of air-conditioning apparatus for 
installation in 14 passenger cars in its own 
shops. The equipment in which the Pull- 
man Car & Manufacturing Corporation 
will install air-conditioning apparatus is 
as follows: One nine-room sleeping-ob- 
servation car, two bedroom-observation 
cars, two club cars, one observation car, 
one one-room, three-drawing room six- 
compartment sleeping car, two lounge-ob- 
servation cars and two _ limousine-parlor 
cars. Mechanical air-conditioning appar- 
atus will be installed in all the cars with 
the exception of the two bedroom-observa- 
tion cars and the two limousine-parlor cars, 
in which the ice system of air conditioning 
will be installed. The cars in which air- 
conditioning apparatus will be installed in 
company shops include 10 dining cars, 2 
observation-cafe-lounge cars, and 2 mid- 
train lounge cars. Mechanical apparatus 
will be used. 

These cars will be used on three of the 
Pacific Coast trains, the Overland Lim- 
ited, the Los Angeles Limited and the 
Portland Rose; on the Corn King Limited 
between Chicago and Omaha, Neb. and 
Sioux City, Iowa; on the Northwestern 
Limited between Chicago and St. Paul, 
Minn.; on the Duluth Superior Limited 
between Chicago and Duluth-Superior; 
and on the Columbine between Chicago 
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and Denver, Colo. The cars thus equipped 
will supplement the five dining cars now 
air conditioned and in service. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Pennsylvania Places $3,000,000 Order 
for Steel Products 


Moving forward on the various phases 
of its comprehensive employment and im- 
provement program financed by the Public 
Works Administration, the Pennsylvania 
on February 14 placed orders involving an 
expenditure of more than $3,000,000 for 
steel to be used in the construction of 
7,000 new freight cars in its shops at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Altoona and Harrisburg. In- 
volving 72,000 tons of steel bars, plates, 
sheets, wheels, axles and miscellaneous 
shapes, the orders were distributed among 
21 companies and represent one of the 
largest steel purchases made by any rail- 
road in recent years. 

Combined with steel orders for roadway 
electrification work, this order brings the 
railroad’s total order for steel in the last 
two days to over $4,000,000. 

Hundreds of men will return to regular 
employment in steel mills scattered through- 
out Pennsylvania and Ohio as a result of 
this new construction made possible by 
government cooperation with the railroad. 

In addition to increased employment in 
the industries, more than 1,200 railroad 
men are returning to active duty in the rail- 
road shops to build the new freight cars. 

The following steel companies shared 
in the order placed on February 14: 
American Sheet & Tinplate Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Apollo Steel Company, Ap- 
pollo, Pa.; Armco Railroad Sales Com- 
pany, Butler Pa.; Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany, Johnstown, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y.; 
By-Products Steel Corporation, Coates- 
ville, Pa.; Carnegie Steel Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Central Iron & Steel Co.,, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; Corrigan-McKinney Steel 
Company, Cleveland, O.; Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Lukens 
Steel Company, Coatesville, Pa.; Otis Steel 


* * 
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Company, Cleveland, O.; Phoenix Iron 
Company, Phoenixville, Pa.; Republic 
Steel Corporation, Youngstown, O. and 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Sharon Steel Hoop Com- 
pany, Sharon, Pa.; Superior Steel Corpora- 
tion, Carnegie, Pa.; Weirton Steel Com. 
pany, Weirton, W. Va.; West Leechburg 
Steel Company, West Leechburg, Pa, 
Wheeling Steel Corporation, Steubenville, 
O.; Alan Wood Steel Company, Consho- 
hocken, Pa.; Worth Steel Company, Clay- 
mont, Del.; Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co., Youngstown, O. 


THE Bancor & Aroostook has placed 
an order for 3,500 tons of 100 lb. A. R. A. 
type “A” rail with the Bethlehem Steel 
Company, and also placed orders with 
various concerns for about 1,000 tons of 
fittings to go with these rails. 


THE SOUTHERN has placed an order with 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Com- 
pany for 10,000 tons of rail, 5,000 tons of 
which are for the Cincinnati, New Or- 
leans & Texas Pacific and 5,000 tons for 
the Alabama Great Southern. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Power Machinery for Pennsylvania 
Electrification 


Contracts, aggregating about $1,250,000 
for major electrical equipment, were let on 
January 31, by the Safe Harbor Water 
Power Corporation. These include a 35,- 
000 kv.-a. water wheel generator, and four 
20,000 kv.-a. single-phase transformers, 
to be built by the General Electric Com- 
pany, and a 31,250 kv.-a. frequency con- 


verter and miscellaneous switch gear 
equipment from the Westinghouse Electric 
Manufacturing Company. The water 


wheel generator will develop 25-cycle 
power and the frequency converter will 
convert 60-cycle, 3-phase power to 25-cycle, 
single-phase. The output of both machines 
will be transmitted from Safe Harbor, 
Pa. to the Pennsylvania’s high-tension lines 
at Perryville, Md. 


* * 





In the South Omaha (Neb.) Yards of the Union Pacific 
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Unserviceable superheater units are received at the 
Elesco plant in all kinds of condition. Only the sound 
material is used again in the remanufacturing process. 
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ena 


and efficiency. 


, Every Precaution Is Taken 





Every remanufactured unit is given 
a 1000-pound: hydrostatic test be- 
fore itis returned to you. An ex- 
ample of the great care taken 
throughout the entire operation 
of remanufacturing superheater 
units. 


LR, 





THE SUPERHEATER 


Representative of AMERICAN THROTTLE COMPANY, Inc. 





60 East 42nd Street 








in Remanufacturing Superheater Units 


The significant fact about the Elesco unit remanufac- 
turing service is that remanufactured units are built-up 
only from sound tubing, using the same care, the same 
precision methods, and the same inspection and testing, 
as in the manufacture of new units. 


When received at our plant, unserviceable units are dis- 
sembled, and only the tubing material still in sound, 
serviceable condition, is retained. Consequently, when 
returned to you as remanufactured units, they are as 
complete in every detail as new units. 


Having unserviceable superheater units remanufactured 
is your assurance of full-capacity, trouble-free super- 


heating service from shopping to shopping. . . . and the 
cost is less than half that of replacing with new units. 


COMPANY 


Peoples Gas Building 





NEW YORK CHICAGO 
A844 Canada: The Superheater Company, Limited, Montreal 
Superheaters - Feed Water Heaters - Exhaust Steam Injectors - Superheated Steam Pyrometers - American Throttles 











Return bends, forged 
from the tubing it- 
self, assure strength 
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Supply Trade 





John J. O’Fallon of the O’Fallon 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., has been ap- 
pointed representative of the Ross & 
White Company, Chicago. 


William B. Joyce, Beverly, Mass., and 
the Associated Manufacturers’ Agen- 
cies, Louisville, Ky., have been appointed 
representatives of the Northwestern 
Motor Company, Eau Claire, Wis. 


Harold B. Ressler, vice-president in 
charge of sales of Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Son, Inc., Chicago, has been trans- 
ferred to New York to take charge of 
the company’s Jersey, City plant and will 
take over the duties of J. A. McNulty, 
who has resigned as manager of the Jersey 
City plant. 


The Ross & White Company, Chi- 
cago, has executed a contract with Won- 
ham, Inc., 44 Whitehall street, New York, 
whereby the latter will act as the export 
sales manager for the Ross & White Com- 
pany in foreign countries for locomotive 
coal, sand and cinder plants and equip- 
ments. Fred S. Wonham is president of 
Wonham, Inc. 


Air Reduction Company Annual 
Report for 1933 


With a 1933 gross operating income of 
$13,443,834, as compared with $11,730,889 
in the previous year; the Air Reduction 
Company also reported for last year an 
increase in net profit after all charges, in- 
cluding federal taxes, the 1933 figure for 
this latter item being $3,192,732 as com- 
pared with $2,293,760 in 1932. 

Last year’s earnings were, therefore, 
equivalent to $3.79 per share on 841,288% 
shares of the company’s stock outstanding 
as compared with $2.73 per share earned 
in 1932. Current assets at the close of last 
year totaled $14,384,675, including $6,763,- 
094 in cash, as compared with total current 
liabilities of $1,688,187. 

The consolidated incomé statement of 
the Air Reduction Company for the year 
ending December 31, 1933, follows: 





Gross Operating Income...........- $13,443,833 
Operating Expenses ........+-+-++: 8,723,620 
Operating Income ..........++-se+: 4,720,213 
SE BUEN ec cdeccccccesensiecss 518,079 
Net Income before Reserves.......- 5,238,292 
Operating Reserves (for depreciation 

OF GereS AEECIS) oc cc cc ccccevcssses 1,599,524 
Net Profit before Federal Taxes..... 3,638,768 
DEE SNE bi eibeeeesccccececss 446,036 
Net Profit Earned on Outstanding 

rrr Tree Ce eee $3,192,732 


Chicago Railway Equipment Company 


The annual report of the Chicago Rail- 
way Equipment Company for 1933 shows a 
net loss of $115,935, as compared with a 
net loss of $380,371 in 1932, and a net loss 
of $525,003 in 1931. Of the loss in 1933, 
$65,935 is from operations, after deduc- 
tiens for manufacturing, selling and ad- 
ministration expenses and adjustments for 
income from investments, rentals, etc., 
while $50,000 results from the provision 
for depreciation of plant and equipment. 
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The consolidated earned surplus account 
shows a balance of $35,273. Current assets 
total $2,095,004 and current liabilities 
$81,717. 


General Railway Signal Company 
Annual Report 
The General Railway Signal Company, 


for the year ending December 1, 1933, re- 
ported a net loss of $24,120, after all 


‘charges including depreciation and amor- 


tization as compared with a 1932 net in- 
come after all charges of $634,665. 
The company’s current position remained 
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which were purchased during 1933, at a 
cost of $6,225; at the close of last year 
the company had in its investment account 
41,400 shares of its own stock carried at 
cost ($787,891) and representing 19.62 per 
cent of the 211,057 shares issued. The 
market value of this investment at the close 
of the year was $1,117,800 or $329,909 in 
excess of cost. 

During 1933 the company completed the 
building of electric locomotives which has 
been carried over from 1932. “The need 
for large-scale buying of locomotives by 
the railroads of the country due to obso- 





General Railway Signal Company 
Prorit aNpD Loss Account For THE YEAR Endep DecemBer 31, 1933 


Gross Operating Income, before Depreciation..... 
Selling, Administrative and General Expenses..... 


Interest, Dividends and Miscellaneous Income.,... 


From which deduct: 


Depreciation and Amortization ............. 
Loss _on Sales of Marketable Securities...... 
Less Appropriated from Reserve........ 


Pe ee eee 


COCO CeO weer eccecsccerecesece $778,312 


601,716 


ee ee CTT ee ee, ee Re Te $295,480 


Sureptus Account 


Earned Surplus: 


Earned Surplus as at December 31, 1932..... 


Net Loss for Year ended December 31, 1933 


Dividends paid, less dividends on Treasury Stock: 
Se Se Ue cae y ee awdl ees +0 ke coed s-6.06sOR wie Save tees $138,228 
piensa horace genes arden ealacarer bcaXntein 320,700 


Preferred—6% 


Earned Surplus as at December 31, 1933.... 


Paid-in Surplus 


ee ey 


Common—$1.00 per share ..........00:- 


re ee ee ey 


et eee eee eee ee ee ee 


COCO Ree eee eee eee eeeeeeeeee 





458,928 





1,931,870 
1,734,451 


$3,666,321 





unusually strong. The balance sheet as of 
the close of last year shows total current 
assets of $5,131,149 as against total current 
liabilities of only $240,849. Cash alone, 
among the current assets, amounted to $1,- 
001,830 while $1,008,031 was carried in 
United States government securities. 

The report shows that the dollar value 
of all orders booked in 1933 was 81.4 per 
cent of that in 1932 and 14.4 per cent of 
the average annual bookings for the ten 
year period ending December 31, 1932. Of 
the orders booked last year, 25.7 per cent 
were for new signaling projects and 74.3 
per cent for repairs and renewals; the dol- 
lar value of the former was 48.5 per cent 
of that in 1932 and only 5.2 per cent of 
the average annual bookings for such proj- 
ects during the 1922-1932 decade. 

The profit and loss and surplus accounts 
for the year ending December 31, 1933, are 
shown in the accompanying table. 


Lima Locomotive Works, Inc., Annual 
Report for 1933 


The Lima Locomotive Works, Inc., for 
the year ending December 31, 1933, re- 
ported a net loss of $646,894, after all 
charges, including depreciation and federal 
capital stock taxes. This compares with 
1932 and 1931 net losses, respectively, of 
$890,537 and $1,414,129. 

The company’s current position remains 
unusually strong. It has no bank or other 
loans, and against total current liabilities 
of $129,331 it had, at the close of last year, 
total current assets of $5,060,381, including 
$267,512 in cash and $1,522,719 in United 
States government securities. 

Also the company, with no bonded debt, 
has but one class of stock, 600 shares of 


lescence and to the increasing demand for 
greater speed and more economical opera- 
tion is greater today than it has been for 
many years,” the report says in closing. 

. « “Carloadings have shown a definite 
improvement, with minor interruptions, 
throughout 1933, and this tendency has 
been accentuated thus far in 1934. Exten- 
sive purchases of locomotives and cars 
would go far toward increasing the output 
of capital goods, which is such a vital part 
of the plan of the federal government to 
reduce unemployment.” 


TRADE PUBLICATION 


TIMKEN ENGINEERING JouRNAL.—The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton, 
Ohio, has published a 266-page loose leai 
book containing general information con- 
cerning the various types ef Timken bear- 
ings. The book first outlines the principles 
entering into the design of bearings and 
then describes and illustrates the various 
types of Timken bearings that are in stan- 
dard production. The next section ex- 
plains the new load ratings conforming to 
the fatigue life of the bearings and also 
gives the methods of calculating loads and 
selecting bearings. This is followed by 4 
statistical presentation of the bearings 
available in the various types, while the 
next section, consisting of more than 100 
pages, is known as the Dimension Sheet 
Section and contains full-size drawings 0 
the various bearings identified by series 
numbers .and the normal bore. The re 
mainder of the book contains information 
regarding miscellaneous parts and the 
mounting and lubrication of Timken beat- 
ings. 
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UNDOUBTEDLY- — 


Where conditions are favorable, the light weight 
streamlined train is going to come into the rail- 


road picture. 


ls it fair to yourselves or your stockholders 
to condemn the steam locomotive in general 
on the basis of what you are doing now with 
an obsolete main line locomotive far too 
heavy and costly in operation and mainte- 
nance for the service in which it is operating? 
If you have a sum of money to spend to 
improve a certain service, why not find out 
what the steam locomotive designer has to 
offer? 
You might be surprised at the money you 
can save. 


NVA ANE OIGO) VICMIMWAME EO) WANNA 


We are prepared to submit streamlined designs, steam or diesel 
powered as desired, to meet any or every demand of our railroads. 


PO CHURCH STREET NEV YORK: Nive 
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ATcHISON, TopeKA & Santa FE.— 
Abandonment.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this road to 
abandon the northernmost portion of its 
Blossburg branch extending from Swas- 
tika, N. M., to Brilliant, about 3.5 miles. 


Boston & Martne.—Abandonment.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this company to abandon opera- 
tion of parts of a line extending from 
Hudson, N. H., to Fremont, 21 miles, and 
from Epping to West Gonic, 18 miles. 
The railroad proposes to keep in operation 
segments between Nashua and Hudson, 2.5 
miles; Fremont and Epping, 4.5 miles; and 
West Gonic and Rochester, 2 miles. 


CANADIAN PactFic.—Dividends Passed. 
—Directors of the Canadian Pacific in 
Montreal last week decided against declara- 
tion of dividends on either the preferred 
or the common stock for 1933. An official 
statement issued after the meeting was as 
follows: “While the directors are natur- 
ally gratified at the improvement in the 
company’s earnings which began in De- 
cember last, the results of the operations 
of the year 1933 do not warrant the dec- 
laration of dividends on the preference or 
ordinary stocks of the company for that 
year. It is encouraging to note that from 
the beginning of the year 1934, the com- 
pany’s traffic earnings have shown con- 
tinued improvement over those of the same 
period last year, and that present indica- 
tions point to the probability of this im- 
provement being maintained.” 


CaroLInA & NorTHEASTERN.—Abandon- 
ment.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to abandon its line from Gum- 
berry, N. C. to Jackson, 8 miles. 


Cuicaco, Burttincton & Quincy. — 
Abandonment.—Examiner Thomas F. Sul- 
livan of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has recommended in a_ proposed 
report that this road be permitted to aban- 
don its Spearfish branch extending from 
Englewood, S. D., to Spearfish, approxi- 
mately 31.54 miles. 


East Texas & Gutr.—A bandonment.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to abandon as to 
interstate and foreign commerce its entire 
line extending from Hyatt, Tex., to Hicks- 
baugh, 3.6 miles. 


Granp TRUNK WEsTERN.—M odification 
of Lease.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized a modification of 
the lease by which this company controls 
the Cincinnati, Saginaw & Mackinaw, to 
provide for a reduction in the rental from 
$43,225 annually to $1.00. All the stock 
of the latter line is owned by the Canadian 
National Realties Corporation, Ltd., a sub- 
sidiary of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, which controls the Grand Trunk 
Western. 


Gutr, Mosme & NortTHern.—Bonds.— 
This company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
issue $1,000,000 of 5 per cent bonds. 
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Ittrnoris CENTRAL.—Pledge of collateral 
with R. C. C—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has granted this road permis- 
sion to pledge with the Railroad Credit 
Corporation, as collateral security for 
loans, its equity in certain securities now 
pledged with the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. Among the securities in- 
volved are $14,949,000 of Yazoo & Missis- 
sippi Valley gold improvement bonds, $8,- 
024,000 of which were issued and delivered 
to the Illinois Central prior to the effective 
date of 20(a) of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. The commission thus dismissed the 
application in so far as it pertained to these 
latter, holding that the Illinois Central did 
not require I. C. C. approval of its plan 
to pledge them. 


Lone IsLanp. — Abandonment. — Exam- 
iner M. S. Jameson of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has recommended in a 
proposed report that this road be per- 
mitted to abandon its Wading River branch 
extending from Port Jefferson, N. Y., to 
Wading River, approximately 11 miles. 


Loutsvitte & NASHVILLE.—Abandon- 
ment.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to abandon a branch line from Red- 
ding, Ala., to Readers, 5 miles. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.— 
P. W. A. Loan.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company to 
issue $3,500,000 of 4 per cent registered 
serial collateral notes to evidence a loan 
from the Public Works Administration. 


PenNsyLtvAnia.—P. W. A. Loan.—This 
company has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for approval of the ex- 
penditure of $3,650,000 for 100,000 tons of 
rails, which have been ordered, with the 
proceeds of a loan allotted some time ago 
by the Public Works Administration, and 
for authority to issue to the P. W. A. its 
ten-year 4 per cent notes, secured by 
pledge of 22,000 shares of stock of the 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis, and 36,000 shares of stock of the 
Western New York & Pennsylvania, as 
collateral. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—R, K. Mellon Direc- 
torship Questioned by I.C.C—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has assigned 
for hearing on February 16 the applica- 
tion of Richard K. Mellon, of Pittsburgh, 
for authority to serve as a director of the 
Pennsylvania, succeeding his father, the 
late R. B. Mellon. Oliver E. Sweet, direc- 
tor of the commission’s Bureau of Finance, 
had suggested the withdrawal of the ap- 
plication in a letter to counsel for Mr. 
Mellon, saying that in his judgment Di- 
vision 4 of the commission would not be 
able to grant the application because of 
the “complications” likely to arise, in view 
of Section 10 of the Clayton anti-trust act, 
because’ Mr. Mellon is a director of sev- 
eral corporations which deal extensively 
with the Pennsylvania and other railroads. 


PENNSYLVANIA-READING SEASHORE 
Lines.—A bandonment.—This company has 
been authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to abandon a 2,665-ft. 
segment of its Williamstown branch in 
Gloucester county, N. J 
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PERE MARQUETTE.—Abandonment.—This 
company has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to aban- 
don its line from Elmdale, Mich., to Free- 
port, 6.19 miles. 


PIoNEER & LAFAYETTE.—Acquisition and 
Operation.—T he Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to 
acquire and operate 13 miles of the 43.3- 
mile line of the Toledo & Western, the 
abandonment of which has been authorized. 
The new company is also permitted to issue 
250 shares of no-par-value stock from the 
sale of which it proposes to raise the nec- 
essary purchase money for the line and 
a gasoline locomotive. Another portion of 
the former Toledo & Western has been 
acquired by the Ohio & Morenci. 


St. Lours-SAN Francisco.—Abandon- 
ment.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has authorized the trustees to abandon 
the Marquette branch, in Cape Girardeau 
and Scott counties, Mo. 


St. Lourts-SAN Francisco. — Abandon- 
ment.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized the trustees of this 
road to abandon its Stanley branch extend- 
ing from Olathe, Kan., to Stanley, 84 
miles. 


SouTHERN.—A bandonment.—The _Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has author- 
ized this company to abandon a portion of 
a branch line extending from a point ap- 
proximately three-quarters of a mile west 
of the Oliver Springs, Tenn., station 
northwesterly to Big Mountain, 2.6 miles. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—P. W. A. Loan— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
approved the expenditure of $12,000,000 
for the purchase of rails, repairs and im- 
provements to equipment and repair of 
bridges, trestles and culverts with the pro- 
ceeds of a loan from the Public Works 
Administration. 


SPOKANE INTERNATIONAL.—Trustee’s 
Certificates—E. S. McPherson, trustee of 
this road, has been authorized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to issue $50,- 
000 of trustee’s certificates to be sold at 
not less than par, the proceeds to be used 
to provide for continued operation and 
maintenance of the railway’s property. 
Tentative arrangements have been made 
for the sale of the certificates to the Can- 
adian Pacific at par. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of Bonds 


Last Last 
Feb. 13 week year 


Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 47.69 49.57 25.43 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway hone, . 76.65 77.37 57.18 


Dividends Declared 


Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific.—2 
Per Cent Preferred, $1.25, quarterly, payable 
March 1 to holders of record February 15. 

Elizabeth & Trenton.—Semi-Annual, $1.00; 5 
Per Cent Preferred, $1.25, semi-annually, both 
payable April 2 to holders of record March 20. 

New York, Lackawanna.—5 Per Cent Guaran- 
teed, $1.25, quarterly, payable April 2 to holders 
of record March 5. : eS : 

Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie.—75c, sem! 
annually, payable April 1 to holders of recor 

Preferred, 


March 15. \ 1.50 
Union Pacific—Common, $1. "> to holders 


$2.00, semi-annually, payable April 2 
of record March 1. 
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FOR THE 
IN C@)D) say 
LOCOMOTIVE 


With boiler pressures above 250 lbs. and firing rates steadily increasing, 
the job of the staybolt continually becomes more difficult. « « « Fortunately, advances 
in metallurgy have kept pace with advances in locomotive design and Republic offers 
in Agathon Nickel Iron a material that is adequate to meet the increased demands 
placed on staybolts. « « « Corrosion-resistance, added strength and shock toughness 


lo a high degree are all found in Agathon alloy staybolts. « « « Service has proved 


their superiority. Specify them. 


CENTRAL ALLOY DIVISION, MASSILLON, OHIO 


Toncan Iron Boiler Tubes, Pipe, Plates . 
verts, Rivets, Tender Plates and Firebox 
Sheets * Sheets and P fc 

toad purposes » Aga 
Locomotive Paris + A 
Steel » Agathon Iron 

* Agathon Staybolt 
Staybolis - Upson Bo 
Material, Maney Guard 
Enduro Stainless Steel for nif 
ment, for refrigeration cars and for firebo: 
sheeis + Agathon Ni 





REPUBLIC STEEL 


— a €6|O6UT 


GENERAL OFFICES SMR YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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Railway 
Officers 


EXECUTIVE 


H. J. Klein, who resigned in 1933 as 
general superintendent of transportation 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to vice-president of this 
company and the New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis, effective February 1, with head- 
quarters at Cleveland, Ohio. 





J. L. Burns, who has been appoined a 
vice-president of the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas, as noted in the Railway Age for 
January 27, has a record of broad ex- 
perience in the railroad, public utility and 
commercial fields. He was born in May, 
1880, at Midland, Md., and after some early 
experience in coal mines and a business 
college education he entered railway service 
with the Baltimore & Ohio as a stenog- 
rapher in the maintenance of way depart- 
ment. Subsequently he held, among other 
positions, those of secretary to the chief 
engineer maintenance of way, the general 





J. L. Burns 


superintendent, and the third vice-president 
in charge of operation. In 1918, after a 
short period as chief clerk for the general 
operating committee, Eastern railroads, 
American Railway Association, Mr. Burns 
returned to the B. & O. and in 1919 he left 
railroad service to enter the public utility 
field, serving in executive capacities with 
various companies until 1929 when he be- 
came president of the Chemical Limes 
Company, Bellefonte, Pa. In October, 
1930, Mr. Burns entered the service of the 
Katy as assistant to the chairman of the 
board of directors and later was appointed 
also assistant to the president, which posi- 
tions he was holding at the time of his 
recent promotion. 


OPERATING 


M. L. McElheny, whose appointment 
as superintendent of the Central division of 
the Central of New Jersey was reported 
in the Railway Age of February 10, page 
239, entered railway service as telegraph 
operator on the Erie and Astabula divi- 
sion of the Pennsylvania, Lines West, in 
1897. He was promoted to train dispatcher 
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of the same division in 1902, serving in 
that position until October of that year, 
when he left the service of the Pennsyl- 
vania to become train dispatcher for the 
Baltimore & Ohio at Pittsburgh. He 
served in the latter position until 1915, 
when he was appointed assistant train- 
master. In 1917 he became trainmaster 
of the Pittsburgh division and three years 
later he was transferred in the same ca- 
pacity to the Connellsville division. He 
was appointed superintendent of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, New York Terminals, and 
the Staten Island Rapid Transit in Febru- 
ary, 1924, continuing in that position until 
his recent appointment as superintendent 
for the Jersey Central. 


J. H. Ball, assistant station master for 
the Pennsylvania at North Philadelphia, 
Pa., has been promoted to assistant train- 
master at London, Ohio, succeeding J. H. 
Bowers, who has retired. 


O. C. Lott has been appointed terminal 
trainmaster of the Baltimore & Ohio, with 
headquarters at Youngstown, Ohio, suc- 
ceeding J. J. Kane, who has been relieved 
on account of illness. 


E. E. McKinley, trainmaster of the 
New York Terminal lines of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, has been appointed superin- 
tendent-of the same lines, with headquar- 
ters at St. George, S. I., succeeding M. L. 
McElheny. 


The following changes have been made 
in the operating department of the South- 
ern: §. S. Brooks, superintendent of the 
Washington division, with headquarters at 
Alexandria, Va., has been transferred in 
the same capacity to the Danville division, 
with headquarters at Greensboro, N. C., 
succeeding L. H. Woodall, who has been 
appointed general superintendent of the 
Alabama district, with headquarters at 
Birmingham, Ala. to replace M. E. 
Madden, who has resigned on account of 
ill health. C. Hungerford, superintendent 
with headquarters at Macon, Ga., has been 
transferred to the Washington division, 
with headquarters at Alexandria, Va. He 
will be replaced by G. W. Adams, who 
was formerly assistant superintendent at 
Atlanta, Ga. B. F. Langford, assistant 
superintendent at Hattiesburg, Miss., has 
been transferred in the same capacity to 
Atlanta, Ga., succeeding Mr. Adams. A. 
M. Tipton, trainmaster with headquarters 
at Birmingham, Ala., has been appointed 
assistant superintendent at Hattiesburg, re- 
placing Mr. Langford. C. W. Pates, chief 
dispatcher with headquarters at Somerset, 
Ky., has been appointed trainmaster at 
Birmingham, succeeding Mr. Tipton and 
F. L. Farmer will replace Mr. Pates as 
chief dispatcher at Somerset. 


TRAFFIC 


C. C. Woodworth has been appointed 
district freight agent of the Mobile & Ohio, 
with headquarters at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Raymond §. Feinberg has been ap- 
pointed to the newly-created position of 
general agent at Dallas, Tex., for the 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern. 


L. G. Meder, city passenger agent at 
Detroit, Mich., for the Union Pacific, has 
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been promoted to general agent, passenger 
department, with headquarters at Omaha, 
Neb., succeeding J. O. Goodsell, deceased, 


John J. Collins, chief clerk in the 
passenger traffic department of the Mis- 
souri Pacific at St. Louis, Mo., has been 
promoted to general baggage agent with 
the same headquarters, succeeding W. H. 
Bissland who has retired. Mr. Biss- 
land was born on January 22, 1864, at 
Gourock, Scotland, and first entered rail- 
way service on June 2, 1885, as a clerk in 
the office of the auditor of passenger ac- 
counts of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe at Topeka, Kan. After serving in 
other clerical capacities on this road, Mr. 
Bissland went with the Missouri Pacific 
in March, 1890, as secretary to the general 
passenger agent at St. Louis. In Novem- 
ber of the same year, he was made chief 
clerk in the passenger department at the 
same point and in January, 1903, he was 
advanced to assistant general ticket agent. 
Five years later, Mr. Bissland was pro- 
moted to assistant general passenger agent 
and in January, 1913, he was made general 
baggage agent, which position he held until 
his retirement. 


E. P. Burke, general passenger agent 
for the Pullman Company, who has been 
appointed passenger traffic manager, as 
noted in the Railway Age of February 10, 
has been with this company for 34 years. 
He was born on November 14, 1877, at 
Chicago and prior to going with the Pull- 
man Company on January 8, 1900, he 





E. P. Burke 


served with the White Star Line and the 
Grand Trunk. His first position with the 
Pullman Company was as a clerk and sub- 
sequently he was advanced through the 
positions of rate clerk and chief clerk. 
Mr. Burke was promoted to assistant gen 
eral passenger agent on January 1, 1913, 
and on May 27, 1925, he was further ad- 
vanced to general passenger agent. He 
was holding the latter position at the time 
of his recent promotion to passenger 
traffic manager, at Chicago. 


Claude T. Hunt, who has been ap 
pointed general eastern passenger agent 
of the Southern, with headquarters at 
New York, as reported in the Railway Age 
of February 10, was born on May 21, 18%, 
at Alexandria, Va. He attended the public 
and high schools of that city and the 
Temple Shorthand School in Washingtot, 
D. C. Mr. Hunt entered railway service 
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with the Southern in October, 1914, as 
messenger boy in the car record office and 





Claude T. Hunt 


the office of the superintendent of freight 
and passenger transportation in Washing- 
ton, D. C. From January to December, 
1917, he served as file clerk in the office 
of the mechanical engineer, then becoming 
stenographer in the office of the master 
mechanic, the chief engineer of construction 
and the general supervisor of car repairs. 
He was appointed secretary to the passen- 
ger traffic manager in December, 1921, 
serving in that position until May, 1924, 
when he became traveling passenger agent. 
From October, 1929, to March, 1932, Mr. 
Hunt was New England passenger agent 
for the Southern at Boston, in which ca- 
pacity he served until February 1 of this 
year, when he was promoted to the posi- 
tion of general eastern passenger agent. 


MECHANICAL 


Clyde B. Hitch, general master me- 
chanic of the Chesapeake & Ohio, with 
headquarters at Huntington, W. Va., has 
been appointed assistant superintendent 
motive power, with the same headquarters, 
and the position of general master me- 
chanic at that point has been abolished. 


William R. Harrison, master mechanic 
on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, at 
Argentine, Kan., has been promoted to 
superintendent of shops at Albuquerque, 
N. M., replacing F. B. Harman, who has 
been transferred to-San Bernardino, Cal., 
to replace A. G. Armstrong, deceased. 
W. P. Hartman, fuel supervisor at Amar- 
illo, Tex., has been promoted to master 
mechanic of the Slaton division, with head- 
quarters at Slaton, Tex., succeeding J. M. 
Nicholson, who has been transferred to 
\rgentine, to replace Mr. Harrison. 


SPECIAL 


T. E. Pratt, chief special agent of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, has also 
been appointed to the same position on 
the Colorado & Southern, his headquarters 
remaining at Chicago. 


G. E. Patterson, vice-president in 
charge of operation of the Illinois Cen- 
tral, who has been appointed manager of 
personnel, as noted in the Railway Age of 
February 3, has been connected with this 
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company for 45 years. He was born on 
June 23, 1869, in Mason county, IIl., and 
entered railway service with the Illinois 
Central on May 8, 1889, serving succes- 
sively as an agent and telegraph operator 
until 1903, when he was appointed a divi- 
sion agent. In the following year Mr. 
Patterson was made an inspector of 
weights and in 1905 he was promoted to 
trainmaster. He held the latter position 
for eight years, at the end of which period 
he was further advanced to superintendent 
of the Springfield division, subsequently 
being transferred to the Louisiana division 
and then to the Illinois division. In July, 
1920, Mr. Patterson was appointed acting 
general superintendent of the Northern 
Lines, with headquarters at Chicago, being 
appointed general superintendent of these 
lines three years later. In November, 1924, 
he was promoted to general manager of 





G £. . Patterson 


the system, with the same headquarters, 
which position he held until his promotion 
to vice-president in charge of operation in 
1929. 


OBITUARY 


D. Q. Lewis, assistant general claim 
agent of the Chicago & North Western, 


* * 





The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe’s “Navajo” at Wellington, Kan. 
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with headquarters at Milwaukee, Wis., dieq 
on February 5 at Green Bay, Wis. 


Thomas S. Rattle, formerly an as. 
sistant general freight agent on the Chi- 
cago & North Western, who retired jn 
1918 as general agent at Denver, Colo, 
died on February 5. 


J. B. Hutchinson, former general man. 
ager and assistant to the vice-president of 
the Pennsylvania, died at his home jn 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., on February 12. Mr. 
Hutchinson retired from the Pennsylvania 
in 1914. 


William A. Christian, formerly first 
assistant engineer of the Chicago Great 
Western, who died on February 4, as noted 
in the Railway Age for February 10, was 
born on November 21, 1870, at St. Louis, 
Mo., and was educated in both civil 
engineering and medicine, although he 
never followed the latter profession. Early 
in his career he served a total of two years 
as a chainman and rodman with the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, the Baltimore & Ohio, and 
the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis, later serving as assistant engineer 
maintenance of way of the latter road. 
Mr. Christian spent three years as a drafts- 
man with the Stacey Bridge Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and nine years on the 
location, design and construction of locks 
and dams with the government. He entered 
the service of the Chicago Great West- 
ern in 1906 as an assistant engineer at St. 
Paul, Minn., being promoted to first as- 
sistant engineer at Chicago in 1909. Five 
years later Mr. Christian left railway 
service to become senior roadway engineer 
at Chicago, in the Bureau of Valuation of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. Fol- 
lowing the completion of this work he 
spent a year with the health department of 
the City of Chicago, two years in private 
practice, three years in the engineering de- 
partment of the Chicago & Western Indi- 
ana as an assistant engineer and since 193] 
had been connected with the United States 
Engineer office at Chicago. 


* * 
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